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Observations on a Passage in Good's 
Life of Dr. Geddes, concerning 
the Use of the Scriptures by 
Roman Catholics, inserted in the 
Congregational Magazine for 
July, p. 385. 

(To the Editors.) 
Avexanper Geppes, LL.D. ap- 
pears to have been one of those 
Catholics whose creed was not 
very much under the restraint of 
his Pia Mater. Whether that 
arose from Bible-reading in his 
youth, and his riper years con- 
vineing him of its incompatibility 
with the principles of the Church 
of Rome ; whether infidelity pre- 
vailed at Douay, where he was a 
student, as it is said to do in a 
college nearer home—or whatever 
was the cause, ‘Geddes was un- 
questionably a lax thinker, and in 
the latter years of his life, was ex- 
communicated ; or, if that word 
sound harsh, was placed without 
the pale of the holy infallible 
church. His Commentary on the 
Bible is not creditable to him—it 
is not likely to strengthen the 
faith, or improve the heart of a 
sincere disciple of Christ. Indeed, 
it has been recently alleged, on 
respectable authority, that the Rev. 
Mr. M‘ Nicol, of Traquair, has been 
indebted to Geddes for the opi- 
nions which he has bequeathed to 
the world, under the title of An 
Answer to Dr. Magee on Sacri- 

Be this as it may, I do not 
think that the opinion, that the 

Papal Church withholds the Scrip- 

tures from the laity, will be shaken 

by the feeble measured lan- 
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guage of Good. That there might 
ave been some book-worms, who 
occasionally pored over its 
—some Augustans, some Lo , 
some Barbes among the Waldenses, 
who read, or even attempted to 
translate, may be admit But 
we are not to be led astray by 
Good’s language, artful as it is. 
Is not the world aware, that the 
Bible was unknown to Luther till 
after he had been for some time a 
Monk? That the copy of the 
Vulgate, that fell into his hands, 
did so, not as a matter of course, 
but accidentally, if that may be 
denominated accidental, which 
produced so great and glorious a 
result, That there was a. com- 
plete German Bible before his day, 
I doubt, though I have not at 
hand the means of disproving. 
There was a Codex Argentarius, 
but it was not in the hands of 
every one. I would ask Good, 
how many copies of the Vulgate 
were in Europe, and in the hands 
of the laity, at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century? Does he not 
know, that when a deputation of 
the Bible Society visited Paris 
about 16 years ago, they could not 
find ‘a bookseller’s shop ‘in that 
capital, in which a Bible was on 
sale? Let any man.consider that, 
prior te the Reformation, the offly 
copies of the Scriptures extant 
were in manuscript, and that no 
man in the middle and lower ranks 
of life could afford to-buy one. 
peasantry in few countries 
Bri eM read, even at the pré- 
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sent day; and taking all these 
things together, he will see how 
limited the circulation must have 
been prior to the invention of 
printing. Has the Church of 
Rome ever encouraged vernacular 
translations? Though the Vul- 
gate may not have been prohibited, 
yet the common people, in rela- 
tion to it, have been placed in a 
sort of Tantalus-state—near, but 
unable to sip. Let it further be 
observed, how the church of the 
Pope has viewed the increase of 
Bibles, and what exacerbations of 
its wrath have been drawn forth 
by Bible Societies. Has not the 
Council of Trent, notwithstand- 
ing Good’s guarded and oily sen- 
tence on that subject, completely 
interdicted the Bible? or, if it has 
made any exception, it is by plac- 
ing a negative in the power of 
the priest. Have not the late and 
present Pope both issued Bulls 
to hinder the translation and cir- 
culation of the Holy Scriptures ? 
Are not the Rev. Peter Gandolphy, 
and the very Rev. Dr. Troy, wit- 
nesses of this fact? And do they 
not both understand these Bulls 
in the plain grammatical sense, 
that the Bible is not to be trans- 
lated or circulated in the vulgar 
tongue? The Rev. A. Scott, 
Roman Catholic Clergyman of 
Glasgow, is reported by the news- 
papers to have said publiely, con- 
cerning the Catholic children in a 
certain school, that it was a great 
sacrifice in him to allow the chil- 
dren to read the English Bible. 
If any person wishes for further 
satisfaction on this subject, let him 
consult a sermon upon it by Dr. 
Hodgson, of Blantyre. But I 
deem it needless to add any more, 
sinee the present Pope, at the pre- 
sent time, has denominated the 
translations of the Bible, now in 
extensive circulation, the ““ Worp 
oy THE Devi.” This impious 
letter of his Holiness has appeared 
in the public papers, and needs 
no further exposure. What will 
Good say to this? If the holy 
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Father has erred, ought he not to 
be told of it? But there is a 
saying of an infallible father some- 
where recorded, which Mr. Good 
may possibly have read, “ that if 
the Pope were to err, and draw the 
whole world to hell after him, he 
ought not to be opposed.” This is 
popery with a witness—yet only 
in its true colours. Bisticus. 
THE BATTLE OF THE BOOKS. 
(To the L£ditors.) 


GentTLemMen,—A few evenings 
past, in that dubious hour, which, 
from its participation both of light 
and darkness, may be called the 
debateable ground of day and night, 
I was sitting in my study, after a 
day of high intellectual enjoy- 
ment, I had but just placed on 
the table the quarto volume, in the 
perusal of which I had been en- 
gaged, and was recapitulating in 
my mind the principal topics on 
which I had acquired information 
by the studies of the day, when 
suddenly I heard a rustling from 
all parts of my library, and imme- 
diately my books appeared to be 
in motion. By that magical asso- 
ciation, which is a common symp- 
tom of visions, I thought I recog- 
nized the features of every parti- 
cular author impressed on the back 
of each book, and thereby repre- 
senting to my view an incongruous 
union of life and motion, with the 
individual dimensions of the vo- 
lumes themselves. To my great 
surprize this motion continued for 
several. minutes, at the end of 
which time, I found that my theo- 


logical books leaving, with very ~ 


few exceptions, the shelves, on 
which I had arranged them, and 
where they had peacefully reposed 
for many years, had taken posses- 
sion of opposite parts of the room, 
and formed themselves into two 
great and antagonist bodies, I 
could not but observe, that all this 
locomotion was carried on with 
systematic regularity, and my sur- 
prize ‘considerably increasing, I 
found, upon examination, that these 
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several bodies were organized 
with all the tactical precision of a 
real army. I. gathered from the 
busy preparation, which was every 
where apparent, that some con- 
cussion similar to that occasioned 
by the meeting of two hostile 
bodies of men, must ere long re- 
sult from this unusual phenomenon. 
I was now determined to watch 
their motions very exactly, and 
approaching nearer to one of these 
bodies, I found it was, in imita- 
tion of other belligerent powers, 
divided into two great sections, 
which, from their resemblance to 
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call wings, and those wings again 
were divided into several battalions, 
each arranged under their distinct 
standards, from the various insig- 
nia of which I gathered that know- 
ledge of their internal disposition, 
which I shall now communicate. 
The general standard of this great 
body carried the word Episcopacy 
embroidered on it, and the com- 
mand of the whole was invested 
in a tall graceful folio, on which 
I soon recognized the calm and 
penetrating features of the judi- 
cious Hooker. I shall represent 
the disposition of this body in the 


their military prototypes, I may following scheme. 
Ist brigade. Semi-papists, commanded by Laud ; 
standard, bearing JaNus. Motto, Alteruterque. 
2d brigade. Tories, commanded by Parker; standard, 
a SPANIEL. Motto, Passive obedience. 
3d brigade. Arminians, commanded by Montague ; 
standard, a CHAMELEON. Motto, Appello Cesurem. 
4th brigade. High Church, commanded bySenderson; 
standard, a Rocuer. Motto, Ere racayr egeorar. 
Light Infantry, consisting of pamphlets, commanded 
by L’Estrange. fi 
Cavalry, consisting of poets, commanded by Herbert. 
{ Ist brigade. Latitudinarians, commanded by Fowler ; 
standard, an ASS BETWEEN TWO BUNDLEs oF Hay. 

Motto, Chrysomenon. 

2d brigade. Low Church, commanded by Wilkins ; 
standard, A HEALTHY Man on Crutcues. Motto, 
Left wing, Non est tanti. : 
commanded by Stillingflect; + 3d brigade. Doctrinal Puritans, commanded by Peat- 
standard, Jus Humanum, ley; standard, aStronc Man 1N Cnains. Motto, 
Video meliora, gc. fc. 
4th wignie. Renegados, commanded by Tillotson ; 
stan , a TURNED Coat. Motto, Eo-quo. 
| Sagas Infantry, commanded by Spratt. 
Cavalry, commanded by Quarles. 

I now approached the other hos- lio, on which I soon found the 
tile party, which I shall describe likeness of Cartwright. His 
in the same manner. It was com- standard bore the word Noncon- 
manded by a huge massy fo- formity. 

Ist brigade. Puritans,commanded by Perkins; standard, 

a HORSE BAULKKNG A LEAP. Motto, Ne plus ultra. 
2d brigade. Presbyterians, commanded by Howe; 

standard, the Figure or PEACE SUSPENDED ON A 

Sworp’s Point. Motto, Nemo me impune lacessit. 
3d brigade. Moderates, commanded by Baxter; 

standard, Esau’s HAND. Motto, Par queritur bello. 
lst brigade. Brownists, commanded ‘by Ainsworth ; 

standard, a BUNDLE OF STICKS FALLING ASUNDER, 

Motto, Quisquis pro se. 
2d brigade. Congregationalists, commanded by Owen 


Right wing, 
commanded by Whitgift ; 
standard, Jus Divinum. 





Right wing, 
commanded by Travers ; 
standard, Prudentia. 


we 


Left uy standard, a Pittar. Motto, Fiat justitia ruat colum. 
commanded by Ames; < 34 brigade. Baptists, commanded by Tombes ; stand- 
standard, Lez. ard, a MAN WALKING BACKWARDS. Motto, 
mwoAXa voara. 
Light Infantry, commanded by Marvel. 
Cavalry, commanded by Milton. 
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_ Thad scarcely made these ob- 

servations, when I beheld both 
parties approaching each other ; 
the light infantry on both sides 
soon came into contact. A little 
-pot-octavo, called the “ Friendly 
Debate,” began the action, but a 
smart rifle-volume, called “ A 
humble Apology,” successfully 
wounded him at the very first on- 
set, and though he came to the 
charge several times, yet in the 
end he was forced to retreat. And 
now the skirmishing became gene- 

ral, though it was mostly confined 
to Aperte pamphlets, and small 
duodecimo volumes. In particu- 
lar, I could not but notice the 
masterly manner, in which a short 
thick duodecimo volume, entitled 
** Rehearsal. Transprosed,” under 
the command of the principal light 
infan officer, made its way 
through a host of opposing quartus 

and octavos, driving them before 
it, till they all took refuge under a 

burly volume of Bishop Bram- 

hall’s. Some thin quarto tracts of 

L’Estrange’s body of light troops 

were met by a few loose sheets, 
under the command of Care; and 
were defeated with ease. In the 
mean time, the main battle was 
drawing near, and I waited with 
trembling anxiety the event. Be- 
fore the action commenced, the 
Ist battalion of the episcopal army 

wheeled off, and joined themselves 
to a body of papists, which, under 
the command of Bellarmine, was 
hovering around, and waiting for 
an opportunity to destroy both 
armies. The whole brigade of 
Arminians ‘drew back, and was in 
hasty march towards the camp of 
Socinus. The brigade of Rene- 
gados, when near.to the enemy, 
pereeiving in their ranks many of 
‘their oldest and dearest friends, 
retired from the field without 
striking a blow. Nor did the op- 
posing party advance in much 
order. The Moderates, un- 

der the command of Baxter, getting 
between both armies, and being 
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mistaken by both sides for ene- 
mies, were almost annihilated be- 
fore they could be arranged in 
their original.order. The battalion 
of Baptists, under the command 
of Tombes, fell into a deep ditch, 
which lay in front of their camp, 
by which their arms were rendered 
useless,and they entirely separated 
from the rest of their party. The 
battalion of Brownists, which was 
composed of thin quarto tracts, 
advancing apart from the rest of 
the army, and at length dividing 
into almost as many sections as 
there were volumes, was thrown 
into complete confusion before it 
drew near the enemy. The Puri- 
tans, under Perkins, were reso- 
late, and in the best possible order, 
but obstinately refusing to quit 
the ground, which they had first 
taken possession of, they could not 
come in contact with the enemy ; 
but remained as a corps de reserve, 
in case their main body should be 
driven back. Still, however, there 
remained sturdy combatants on 
both sides. The volumes which 
bore the insignia of Presbytery, 
arriving first in the field, possessed 
themselves of a hill, which I found 
to be denominated “ Inimicorum 
Conjunctio,” and here they re- 
ceived the fire of the Episcopalian 
heavy artillery. The powerful 
folios of Jewel, Hooker, Rainolds, 
Barrow, Sanderson, and Stilling- 
fleet bent all their force against 
this battalion, which for a consi- 
derable time was left entirely un- 
supported. After many deadly 
onsets, amongst which I particu- 
larly remarked one between the 
two chief commanders, carried on 
with the utmost bravery and skill 
on both sides, the Presbyterian 
battalion, sadly diminished in num- 
ber, was obliged to retire from the 
ground it had first taken, to a 
neighbouring hill ealled “‘ Suprema 
Lex,” on which the Independent 
volumes had posted themselves, 
and where, under the direction of 
Owen, Goodwin, and Cotton, they 
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were resolutely defending their 
position against the main force 
of the enemy. The Episcopalian 
volumes assailed them with every 
possible weapon, the ponderous 
folios exerted their massy strength 
in the furious charge, and the 
duodecimos, principally under 
L’Estrange, annoyed their flanks, 
and occasionally took some pri- 
soners. But notwithstanding every 
attempt to drive them from their 
position, they continued firm.— 
They remained impregnable to the 
attacks of their adversaries, so long 
as they kept themselves to the 
high ground which they occupied. 
It would be needless to particu- 
larize acts of private heroism, 
though some were so remarkable, 
that I could not but observe them. 
Some furious strokes were dealt 
by a thin quarto, called “ Mischief 
of Separation,” which were, how- 
ever, successfully parried by ano- 
ther quarto, entitled ‘‘ Mischief of 
Impositions,” and one opponent 
to this volume, under the name of 
“ The Vicar of Sutton against the 
Dean of St. Paul’s,” had the dexte- 
rity to turn some of its strokes upon 
its own head, and so wonderful was 
the effect of these blows, as to make 
it suddenly dissolve into a kind of 
mist, and fly up as dust. A vo- 
lume, under the title of “ A Dis- 
course of the Knowledgeof Christ,” 
advanced towards the commander 
of the Independent battalion, with 
aspear borrowed from the armoury 
of Socinus; but a friendly Pres- 
byterian octavo, denominated “ An- 
ti-Sozzo,” interposed, and having 
turned the edge of the missile, 
eventually drove this treacherous 
combatant from the field, I ob- 
served many of the Episcopa- 
lians were dangerously wounded, 
through the thinness of their 
armour, having, in their haste, 
borrowed most of their corslets 
from the papists. On the con- 
trary, the nonconformists were 
often worsted through the want 
of that unanimity amongst them- 
selves, by which they might have 
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kept a firm and unbroken front ; 
they seldom moved consentane- 
ously, and had it not been fora 
powerful armament sent from the 
other side of the Atlantic, under the 
commandof a folio, entitled “‘Mag- 
nalia Christi Americana,” their dis- 
union might have been of fatal 
consequence. Two full-sized oc- 
tavos, under the name of “ Lives 
of the Ejected,” made pitiable 
havoc amongst the historical vo- 
lumes of the Episcopal party, un- 
til their progress was in some de- 
gree prt, by a folio, entitled 
“ Sufferings of the Clergy,” which, 
however, in its turn was driven 
the field, by an ally of the former, 
under the name of “ A Continua- 
tion.” Amidst the din occasiongd 
by the collision of these last-men- 
tioned volumes, and while I was 
watching some new parties and re- 
inforcements just coming into the 
field, I was startled by some one 
approaching my study-door, and 
so recovered from my reverie. 
Mites. 
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PALEY’S THEORY OF MORALS. 


Tue design of the following paper, 
is to prevent the important sub- 
ject to which it relates, from being 
overlooked, or forgotten by the 
contributors to the Congtega- 
tional; and to induce some one, 
who has more time and ability 
than the writer of these remarks, 
to discuss it at greater length. 

In the Congregational for No- 
vember, 1823, is the following 
question. What are the chief ob- 
jections to Paley’s' Doctrine of 
Utility as the foundation of mo- 
rality?—To this I would an- 
swer: one very great objection, 
and which, in my apprehension, 
is quite sufficient to prove fatal to 
the whole system, is this: there 
evidently is another, or a different 
foundation, It seems to me to be 
as plain to the eye of the mind, as 
any object whatever can be to the 
eye of the body, that there is some- 
thing in the very nature and rela. 
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tion of things, on which virtue is 
founded. For instance, when men 
—_— the truth, they not only do 

which is calculated to be use- 
ful, but they express the conviction 
of their own minds, and, if their 
views are correct, they state the 
matter as it aciually is in itself; 
there is an agreement between their 
statements and real existence. When 
they utter a falsehood, they not 
only do that which in its tendency 
is injurious to society ; but they 
utter that which is contrary to 
their own views, perhaps to their 
own knowledge, and also to the 
actual state of things. When one 
man forcibly seizes on that which 
another has acquired by his labour, 
or purchased with his money ; he 
not only injures his neighbour, 
but he takes that to which he has 
no right from him, who evidently 
had a right to it, who had done 
something to procure it, which the 
other’ had not done. By ingrati- 
tude, a man not only manifests a 
disposition, which has a tendency 
to chill the heart of beneficence, 
and to dry up the very fountain of 
charity ; but he withholds the ex- 
ercise of dispositions, and refrains 
from the performance of actions, 
to which the kindness of another 
had a natural tendency to lead, 
and which, had the heart been in 
a right state, would have followed 
the display of that kindness, as 
certainly as any effect does its 
cause. When a man breaks his 
promise, he not only deceives and 
injures another, but he also falsi- 
fies his own word. When a sinner 
withholds from the Divine Being 
that love and reverence, which are 
the essence of piety, he not only 
diminishes his own happiness, and 
does that which, as far as its in- 
fluence extends, is calculated to 
render others unhappy; but he 
disregards the glorious realities of 
Jehovah's perfections and works, 
and withholds from God that to 
which he evidently has the most 
righteous title. ‘Thus, in every 
branch of morality, it is easy ‘to 
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point out something besides utility, 
something in the very nature of 
things themselves, on which virtue 
is ‘founded. I know it is very 
common for some persons to sneer 
and jest at the very mention of 
the nature of things. But I can- 
not avoid thinking, that these 
sneers are a miserable substitute 
for something else, which would 
be much more suitable on the oc- 
casion, but which is not so easily 
found. It is much more easy to 
sneer, or even to jest, than to an- 
swer an argument, or to invalidate 
a statement. It is evident, that 
there are many things in existence. 
All of them have a nature. There 
was always something in exist- 
ence; something which existed 
necessarily, and from eternity. 
There was always something pos- 
sible, and something impossible. 
There is, then, incontrovertibly, 
an eternal nature of things. And 
when we remember that this com- 
prehends the existence and per- 
fections of God, how reasonable is 
it to think, that this will be found 
to be the foundation of virtue. 
I cannot avoid adding, how evident 
it is that this is the only foundation. 
There are some writers, especially 
some metaphysicians, who are ex- 
ceedingly fond of ascribing as little 
to reason as possible ; and of mak- 
ing man a kind of blind, feeling 
animal, condemned to g his 
way through the world ; unable 
to give any other reason for his 
attachments and aversions than 
this, that they arise from the con- 
stitution of his nature. But after 
all that has been said respecting 
moral feelings, and the moral sense, 
I am irresistibly led to think, that 
the truth of the matter is this: 
there is an eternal, essential differ- 
ence between right and wrong, as 
certainly as there is a difference 
between any one created object 
and another ; for instance, between 
the sun and a tree. Man has men- 
tal, as well as bodily sight bestowed 
on him by the Great Creator. He 
sees. the difference betwixt right 
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and wrong by the eye of the 
mind, just as he sees the difference 
between material objects by the 
eye of the body. The former is 
weak, (when compared with the 
extent of the field of vision, and 
the multiplicity of the objects pre- 
sented to it,) and needs training, 
perhaps, or exercise, as well as 
the latter. In addition to this, it 
is disordered. Hence arise the 
different views which men form 
of virtue and vice ; but these views, 
diverse, and even opposite, as they 
sometimes are, do not furnish any 
solid objection against the doc- 
trine which has just been ad- 
vanced. In a universe which has 
been formed, and which is go- 
verned by an infinitely wise and 
powerful Being, it is reasonable to 
expect, that utility and rectitude 
of conduct will coincide, or, in 
other words, that acting according 
to the nature of things, will always 
at last be found beneficial. But 
this by no means proves, that vir- 
tue has no other foundation than 
utility. . 

Another objection to Paley’s 
doctrine, is the flexible nature of 
the principle of expediency. It 
will bend to almost any purpose, 
or sait almost any man’s conve- 
nience. It may be urged, and 
has been urged, in support of al- 
most any action. It is a Proteus, 
which is continually changing its 
form ; a chameleon which appears 
in the colour of the surrounding 
objects, be they what they may. I 
know many of its advocates will 
say, that though it is the founda- 
lion, it is not the rule of virtue. 
But whatever they may say, they 
will find it difficult to persuade 
men, that if they attend to the 
foundation, to the very essence of 
virtue, they can depart far from 
its rules, and consequently, those 
who embrace the doctrineof Paley, 
will think, that while they are 


aiming at utility, their conduct 


can never be very criminal. 
Further, it appears to me to be 
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included in the condemnation 
which the apostle in the 


maxim, “ let us.do evil that good 
may come.” Paley gives a very 
lame interpretation of this text. 
‘* Let us not violate,” says he, “ a 
general rule, for the sake of any 
particular good consequence we 
may expect, which is, for the Most 
PART, a salutary caution, the ad- 
vantage SELDOM compensating for 
the violation of the rule.” So then, 
according to him, it may be some- 
times right to do evil, that good 
may come, There are cases in 
which the damnation of such per- 
sons would not be just. If this.is 
once allowed, it is easy to see how 
prone every person will be in the 
hour of temptation, to suppose 
that his case is an exception to the 
rule, to think that good will come 
from the evil which he is about 
to commit. Indeed, in many ways 
the doctrine of expediency has a 
tendency to produce a laxity of 
principle, and to blind the eyes of 
conscience. Paley confesses, that 
the maxim, “ not to do evil that 
good may come, has, strictly speak- 
ing, no foundation.” ‘“ Strictly 
speaking” says he, “ that cannot 
be evil from which good comes ; but 
in this way, and with a view to 
the distinction between general 
and particular consequences, it 
may.” Strictly speaking, “then, 
according to him, the apostle 
hurled his thunderbolts at a phan- 
tom, which had no existence but 
in his own imagination, and which 
bad as little to fear from him, as 
the shades of Erebus from the 
sword of Eneas. Strictly speaking, 
too, the persons ie 
the apostles were right, and their 
damnation would not have been 
just. But the apostle condemns 
their very intention, and conse- 
uently their maxim, viewed. in 
e most favourable sense in which 
it can be taken. 
Paley maintains, that in the 
science of morality, there are ‘‘ no 
maxims which can be deemed uni- 
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versally érue, or, in other words, 
which do not bend to circum- 
stances. Veracity, which seems 
to be a natural duty, is excused 
im many case’ towards an enemy, 
a thief, a madman,” &c. To this 
it may be answered, that there is 
nothing more easy than to men- 
tion principles in morality, which 
are absolutely and universally true. 
Can Dr. Paley, or any of his adhe- 
rents, suppose a case in which it 
would not be our duty to feel 
grateful for a favour evidently be- 
stowed with the kindest and most 
generous intentions? or one in 
which it would not be incumbent 
on us to.obey the commands of 
God, knowing them to be such? 
Or to do good to those, who have 
done good to us, when we pos- 
sess the ability, and they are in 
need, and we could do it without 
a breach of duty? When does 
the great command of the law, 
“* thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart,” cease to 
be obligatory, or what are the cir- 
cumstances to which it will bend ? 
But this is, in one sense, the 
foundation of all morality, and 
includes all its principles. So far 
is it from being true, on Paley’s 
scheme, that one jot or one tittle 
shall not pass from tlie law till all 
be fulfilled, that there is not a jot 
or tittle which may not pass from 
it, since all its principles, and con- 
sequently all its duties, may bend, 
or at times ought to bend, to cir- 
cumstances, 

A breach of veracity, he says, 
in the circumstances which he has 
mentioned, is excused. If it is 
right to lie in those cases, it does 
not need any excuse. But it is 
more than questionable, whether 
they are exceptions to the general 
rule, that we must never lie. In 
the case of enemies it deserves no- 
tice, that it is not deemed right to 
deceive them, till notice be given 
that every effort will be made to 
deceive ; in other words, till 
war'is proclaimed. There is a 
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large class of moralists, who would 
deny his position with regard to 
a thief. A madman is not a ra- 
tional creature, and is not there- 
fore, properly speaking, a being 
to whom one can either lie or speak 
the truth, any more than to a bird 
which we are endeavouring to 
catch in a snare. 

I have several other objections 
to Paley’s doctrine. But I am 
afraid of being tedious, and I 
know that you, Mr. Editor, are 
afraid of long papers. If this is 
inserted, I may resume the subject 
in a future number. VoLens. 
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For it is not the rushing flight 
Of seasons soaring to the sun ; 
And it is not the wasted might 
Of ages, when their march is done. 
It is the sand that hourly keeps 
Its silent ebb from day to day, 
Which plunders, while it slowly creeps, 
The golden hoard of life away. 
The winds in destined courses fly, 
Though secret be their course, and dark 
The sun-beam ceases not on high, 
Although no shade the dial mark. 
How long soe’er the measure given 
To bound thy moments fugitive ; 
These shatter’d boughs,tho’ rentandriven, 
The narrow confines shall o’erlive. 
Thou blending in thy compass small, 
Impending age with infant birth, 
Ere many seasons pass, must fall, 
And mingle with thy parent earth, 
(Voice of the Oak.) —ConpEn, 





We cannot walk abroad, amidst 
the sublime and beautiful objects 
of nature, without being struck by 
the contrast which many of them 
present to the frail and fugitive 
nature of the human being. Their 
vigour is fresh and undiminished, 
while our brief ages waste away ; 
their lustre and beauty are un- 
sullied while human glory is 
but a dream. I see around me 
trees that have stood the storms 
and winters of two or three cen- 


turies — rivers that have never’ 


ceased to flow since Noah’s flood— 
and mossy verdure, which, though 
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it has been hidden by many a 
winter's snow, has never failed to 
clothe itself, in each successive 
spring, with all the freshness and 
beauty of renovated youth. Yet 
the generations of men, though 
alone partakers of a rational na- 
ture, and exclusively endued with 
an ethereal and heaven-born intel- 
ligence, soon pass away, short- 
lived as the flowers of spring, or 
ephemeral as the gay and ‘beau- 
teous insect which the sun-beam 
of the morning calls forth from its 
state of torpor, and the evening 
vapour énwraps with the mantle 
of death. I stand on the brink of 
the ocean, and see it alternately 
advancing and retreating; main- 
taining the perfect regularity of 
its tides; presenting on every shore 
an image of power and majesty 
undying ; retaining, undiminished, 
the vigour and life which marked 
its youth ; sustaining, with inex- 
haustible’ regularity and fulness, 
the myriads that depend upon it 
for support. It is still as constant 
in its flows, as rich in its supplies, 
as strong to uphold the floating 
masses that navigate its surface, as 
impetuous in its billows, and as 
awful in its desolations, as when its 
first tide rose upon the new-made 
land. But man, though possessed 
of a far nobler nature, a soul of 
ever-expanding powers, of vast 
desires, and of high ambition, 
though borne, by an eager love of 
life and progression, beyond the 
confines ,of the material universe, 
and the narrow range of time, 
merely rises into being, and sur- 
veys the wonderful objects around 
him, feels his mental power bud- 
ding forth in the vigour and pro- 
mise of manhood, and learns some- 
thing of the wisdom and glory of 
the and mighty Creator, and 
then fades like a flower in the 
beam that called forth its beauty, 
or droops his head beneath the 
dark and stormy cloud of eternal 
night. How mortifying are the 
reflections which a comparison of 
Cone. Maa. No. 80. 
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himself, with the objects around 
him, is adapted to foree upon his 
thoughts. All his grospects are 
bounded, all his desires are un- 
sated, all his hopes expire as a 
dream. The beasts crop the green 
field and are satisfied—the finny 
tribes sport without feeling a want, 
in the element which supplies 
them with food and with pleasnre, 
aud the winged inhabitants of the 
woods are not doomed to eye a 
summit which they cannot reach, 
or to dread a fall from their loftiest 
elevation. Every thing in nature 
is calculated to humble and to teach 
mankind—the meanest objects ex- 
hibit some qualities which man 
might envy, or possess some points 
of superiority, which mock his 
utmost glory. The hills endure 
from age to age, but man fades 
away, like the leaves that adorn 
the trees, which come forth every 
spring, but fade and drop when the 
autumn returns. The sun, and 
moon, and stars continue obedient 
in their stations, and suffer no de- 
vays—but proud man passes into 
the land of darkness, and kings and 
heroes fall, like all their race, into 
an oblivious night, on which no 
morning dawns—they wane to 
wax no more. But nobler far is 
the glory of the material creation ; 
the lustre of the morning star 1s 
as fair as when it first shed its _— 
light on the new-formed worl 

The evening rays of the setting 
sun, and the rich tints of the 
cloudy curtains which conceal his 
glory, are as fresh and gay as.when 
the first evening fell on paradise. 
The sun’s circuit is not abridged; 
he grows not dim with age: but 
where is the glory of human na- 
ture? the longest life of man now 
attains but to the infancy of his 
earliest progenitors. How eva 
nescent are the honours and the 
fame of that proud creature that 
walks the earth, and deems it but 
the theatre of his exploits—the 
garnished seene on which his pre- 
sence is to shed lustre, and his ace 
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tions. impart dignity and impor- 
tan 


ce. - 
When we look abroad upon the 
great and glorious things of God, 
and feel the comparative insigni- 
ficance of our own nature, the 
feebleness of our flesh tottering 
with the infirmities of a few years, 
erouching under the blast of adver- 
sity, or pining away in sickness, 
we are ready to envy the hills their 
ity, the trees their return- 
ing youth, and the stars their un- 
dimmed lustre. When we tread 
upon the sod that covers the tombs 
of past generations, and reflect 
upon the certainty of being our- 
selves one day as still and as sense- 
less as the skeletons which we 
imagine sleeping there, we are 
apt to quarrel with. our hard lot, 
and are ready either to question 
the goodness of the Being whose 
deeree has subjected us to such a 
state of -horrors, or to wish that 
we might be allowed: to commute 
our hopes of immortality in an- 
other sphere, for an eternal settle- 
ment, amidst the other unfailing 
and unchanging portions of the 
universe. We are ready to ask, 
why are “‘ these senseless and in- 
animate parts of creation” endued 
with an exemption from vicissi- 
tude, which is not granted to us? 
Why have these mean and material 
fabrics a nobleness and self-re- 
newing power, which man in all 
his glory cannot attain? Painful 
as these reflections sometimes prove 
to the contemplative mind, they 
ave not without their use. They 
— our poor vain nature to a 
8 3 they present to it a boun. 
dary, through which it can per- 
ceive'no outlet, and over which it 
has no power to climb. Here the 
almighty 4 yew and divine sove- 
reignty of Jehovah resist all our 
efforts to pierce the mysteries of 
his decree—they leave no longer 
any place for human reasonings, 
and they cut off at once all the 
vain wishes and flattering hopes 
of our presumptuous hearts, 
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After all that man is taught, by 
these things, of the inferiority of 
his material part, he is still relue- 
tant to cultivate the interests of 
the immortal; and though his 
lessons on the temporary nature 
of his present existence are pointed 
and numerous, and his calls to a 
better state Joud and clear, yet he 
pertinaciously clings to this sha- 
dowy world, and prefers its dreams 
and its joys to an inheritance 
which fadeth not away. What 
then would he be if no desolating 
storms scathed his aspiring hopes, 
or awoke him from his syren 
dreams of pleasure ; or if his life 
were protracted to antediluvian 
longevity? He is carnal amidst 
all these reproofs—proud amidst 
his own ruin~— vain and earthly in 
his hopes, notwithstanding all the 
cutting rebukes of his Creator, 
and all the caustic sareasms which 
the meanest objects in creation 
send to his heart. But for the 
brevity of human life, man would 
become outrageous; but for the 
desolating blasts which smite the 
pinnacle of his glory, he would 
arrogate to himself the divine per- 
fection which now he envies; but 
for the inflexible and universal 
law which sooner or later bears 
the fatal summons to every breast, 
and counts out the last beat to 
every pulse, he would rise to a 
still higher degree of impiety, and 
attempt to scale the heavens by 
another Babel. Wisely, therefore, 
has infinite Wisdom said to human 
nature, “ Hitherto shalt thou come, 
but no farther.” Salutary and 
gracious are all those checks, 
which curb the restless: ambition 
of our earthly desires ; and most 
valuable to our immortal souls are 
those cautionary boundaries which 
remind us that we are strangers 
and pilgrims on the earth, and 
that we must pass out of'it to enter 
the only true and unlimited scene 
of honour and enjoyment, The 
stars may glitter fresh with the 
lustre of youth—the sun shed his 
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unwearied beams on the fair and 
unwrinkled face of nature—the 
tide still roll his full waters to the 
shore—the oak may mock the 
short-lived man that plants it, and 
the humble sod that covers the 
tomb of Adam or Methuselah may 
still flourish in perpetual spring — 
but they “all shall wax old, as 
doth a garment.” Though still 
the same as at the day of their 
birth—they shall all fade to flourish 
no more. Yet the soul of man 
will endure in undying conscious- 
ness when all these things shall 
have dropped out of being. Could 
we compute the number of the 
stars that adorn the sky, and add 
or multiply all their ages together, 
from the first blush of their glory 
to the pale and dizzy hour that 
will shake them all with expiring 
throes, and see them fade quite 
away, yet there will arrive a period 
in eternity when the soul of man 
will have outlived them all. 
ANIMUS, 
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ON THE PREJUDICE WHICH PRE- 
VAILS IN SOME QUARTERS 
AGAINST PRACTICAL PREACH- 


(To the Editors. ) 


TueEre is a class of professors in 
the present day, who sicken with 
disgust, or fire with indignation, 
if a minister of the word follows 
up his statements of doctrine by 
direct, plain, and pressing exhor- 
tations to a corresponding and 
consistent practice. Our Ldrd, 
indeed, commands us to occupy 
our talents, to. work while it is 
day, to labour for that meat which 
endureth to eternal life, and with 
the keenest edge of rebuke puts 
the question to some, “ Why call 
ye me Lord, Lord, and do not the 
things that I say?” The Apostles, 
in their letters tothe first churches, 
perpetually urge and renew their 
exhortations to self-denial, to pa- 
tience, to activity, and diligence, 
not merely in language of a general 
and_ indefinite kind, but in such as 
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distinctly specifies both personal 
and relative duties. Yet, if a mi- 
nister pursues the track thus mark- 
ed out, and treads in the steps of 
these infallible guides, the profes. 
sors in question scruple not to stig- 
matize him as a legalist and a 
work-monger, endeavouring, by 
every means, to degrade his cha- 
racter, and alienate the minds of 
his people from him. 

Now, Gentlemen, I should be 
glad to have this prejudice against 
practical preaching thoroughly 
examined, that we may know 
whence it rises, what circum. 
stances strengthen and increase it, 
and what means are best calcu- 
Jated to annihilate or lessen its ine 
fluence. Some of your corre- 
spondents, who are skilful in ana- 
lyzing the powers and movements 
of the human mind, and tracing 
its propensities to the causes, either 
direct or collateral, from which 
they spring, will probably be in- 
duced, through the medium of 
your Magazine, to give us their 
free thoughts on the subject. Con- 
scious of my own inadequacy for 
such a discussion, I shall only pro- 
pose a few questions to call forth 
the productions of those who are 
possessed of more knowledge, 
ability, and experience, 

I ask then, does this unhappy 
prejudice against practical preach- 
Ing, arise from a weak and per- 
verted judgment? Certainly it is 
an error, pregnant with fatal con- 
sequences, for men to rest their 
hopes on the sandy ground of their 
own merit,—to entrench them- 
selves in self-righteousness, and 
insolently. to reject the perfect 
justifying righteousness of Christ. 
All faithful ministers will strenu- 
ously exert every effort to oppose 
this fatal error, and. overturn the 
flimsy pleas and arguments which 
are brought to sustain it, Now, 
when these same zealous teachers, 
who are fully alive to the import- 
ance of\a simple and entire de- 
pendance en Christ, proceed 
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insist on the necessity of good 
‘works, as fruits of faith, and as 
evidences of personal piety, do the 
species of professors here alluded 
to, through a strange confusion of 
ideas, entertain a fear, lest the doc- 
trine of salvation by free grace 
should thus be undermined? They 
ave sometimes heard to say, that a 
preacher pulls down at the close 
of his discourse what he built up 
in the beginning ; but if there be 
such an inability or inaptitude to 
perceive an obvious ‘distinction, 
when it is broadly marked out in 
modern sermons, how is it that 
they do not charge with like in- 
consistency the epistles of Paul, 
the conclusions of which uni- 
fermly abound with hortatory and 
practical addresses ? 

Or does the unhappy prejudice 
in question arise from pride and 
overweening conceit? When a 
man aspires to the praise of supe- 
rior knowledge, or exclusive ortho- 
doxy, giving out that he himself 

‘fs “some great one ;” he fancies 
that, by depressing others, he be- 
€omes more conspicuous. Pride 
is the fruitful root of many false 
principles. “If any man teach 
otherwise, and consent not to the 
wholesome words of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and to the doctrine 
according to godliness ; he is proud, 

| knowing nothing, but doatingabout 
questions and strifes of words, 
whereof cometh envy, strife, rail- 
ings, evil surmisings, perverse dis- 
utings of men of corrupt minds.” 
he picture here drawn exhibits, 
in the most striking and vivid 
manner, every feature of many 
living characters. As far as my 
observation has extended, the per- 
sons who are most inimical to 
ical preaching are remark- 
able for their love of singularity, 
their fondness for paradoxes, and 
the noisy clamours of debate— 
generally forward to contradict, 
but impatient of contradiction— 
at once puerile in their ideas, and 
positive in their expressions. 
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Or does this injurious and in- 
veterate prejudice against the prac- 
tical part of religion, arise from a 
constitutional indolence, or habi- 
tual love of ease and indulgence? 
To some, the very words duty, obe- 
dience, diligence, &c. though taken 
from Scripture, have a grating and 
offensive sound. When these and 
similar terms, expressive of our 
obligation, under the Gospel, to 
live a holy, heavenly, active, and 
useful life, issue forth in a strain 
of energy from the lips of a 
preacher, the eyes and agitated 
muscles of these professors betray 
their uneasiness, and with an em- 
phasis sufficiently intelligible, ex- 
press their loathing and abhor- 
rence. 

I know some, who object to mi- 
nisters of sound principle and ex- 
cellent character, and when re- 
quested to say, why they dislike 
them, the answer is, *‘ we cannot 
bear to hear so much about doing 
and working; it is nothing but 
driving with the lash of Moses, 
rather than drawing with the love 
of Christ.” But then the life of 
these persons furnishes a key to 
open and explain both their par- 
tialities and antipathies. ‘“ The 
state of the world,” says Mr. Cecil, 
‘*is such, and so much depends 
on action, that every thing seems 
to say aloud to every man, ‘ do 
something,’ ‘ do it,’ ‘do it.’ But 
the man who wishes to sit at his 
ease, or compose himself to slum- 
ber, and dream of happiness and 
heaven, secured by an orthodox 
creed, unencumbered by the com- 
mandments, has no patience with 
the preacher, whose rousing charge 
disturbs his repose, and whom he 
might address as Ahab did Elijah, 
‘ Hast thou found me, O mine 
enemy ?’” The case will not be 
very different, with the man who 
labours to reconcile a profession 
of religion with any forbidden 
sensual gratifications or worldly 
habits. Almost any scheme ‘of 
doctrine will answer his end, if a 
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practical application do not pinch 
and torture the conscience. 

But these questions and hints, 
Gentlemen, are offered merely to 
draw forth other and better com- 
munications, 

. Amicus, 
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REMARKS ON ORDINATION IN 
ANSWER TO « PRIMITIVE.’ 


(To the Editors.) 


GENTLEMEN,—In your number 
fur June, you inserted certain que- 
ries on the subject of Ordination, 
which I had sent to you for that 
purpose, some months before.— 
As it was stated in the sentences 
which accompanied them, they 
were drawn up and communicat- 
ed at the earnest request of a num- 
ber of Christian friends, including 
several respectable ministers, who 
felt that proceedings so uncom- 
mon, and, as they thought, so un- 
warrantable as those to which the 
queries related, onght not to pass 
without notice. ‘They were of 
opinion, that such appearances of 
looseness, in the mode of conduct- 
ing ordination services, as those al- 
luded to, could not but be attended 
with pernicious consequences, and 
they were not without fears, that 
the evil was a growing one, in 
that part of the country for which 
they felt most interested. Under 
such circumstances, I could not 
have justified myself at the bar of 
conscience in refusing to accede 
to their request. 

A correspondent, under the sig- 
nature of ‘ Primitive,’ has noticed 
my communication in your last 
Magazine; with what propriety, 
however, he has entitled his piece 
a reply to mine, I am at a loss to 
perceive. My queries are not an- 
swered, though one of them is new 
modelled ; and the facts which I 
stated are neither contradicted, 
justified, nor explained. But my 
statement, however correct, itseems 
appeared to imply “ that there had 
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been some unfair dealing.” If 
‘ Primitive’ has removed this im- 
plication, to the satisfaction of your 
readers, { am content.— I certain- 
ly meant nothing but what ap- 
peared upon the face of the facts 
now admitted—that the pastor of 
an independent church had been 
ordained, without the knowledge 
or concurrence of his people, and 
at a considerable distance from 
them: 

I am happy to hear of the har- 
mony which prevails in Mr, Great- 
bach’s church. Unity is beautiful 
on all occasions; and in this in- 
stance the utility of it was remark- 
ably visible. For if the church 
had been refractory, and had with- 
held their ex post facto concur- 
rence, | cannot conceive in what 
light the ordination must have ap- 
peared. Few ministers, I fear, 
durst have hazarded so dangerous 
an experiment. 

‘ Primitive’ has chosen to give a 
new form to my query, so as to 
take away its bearing upon the 
case which he justly conceives has 
occasioned it ; and he fancies, that 
by this means he has adapted it to 
greater usefulness. He chooses 
also to enquire, what is consistent, 
not with congregational discipline, 
but with the New Testament, and 
he evidently considers this as the 
principal improvement. He seems 
by this to indicate, that in his opi- 
nion there is a differenee between 
the two, and if so, he will be well 
employed in pointing it out for the 
edification of your readers. I look 
forward with interest to his future 
communications on this subject ; 
and | hope they will meet with all 
proper attention, Of course, it is 
not for me to know, to what deno- 
mination of Christians ‘ Primitive’ 
may have attached himself; but I 
may remind him, that should he 
be an episcopalian, his system will 
not admit of such a lax mode of 
ordination as that which he appa-. 
rently wishes to advocate. Even 
the bishop requires a title and a 
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nomination, before he proceeds to 
administer this rite. 

Should any of your correspon- 
dents be inclined to reply to the 
query, in the new form which Pri- 
mitive has given to it, they are 
perfectly at liberty soto do. But 
for the purpose which I had in 
view, I conceive the shape in which 
it originally stood is the more pro- 
per. It had reference, as ‘ Prini- 
tive’ supposes, to a particular case, 
in which Congregationalists alone 
were concerned, and which either 
involved a great impropriety, or 
the method of conducting ordi- 
nation services among that body 
ought to undergo a material alter- 
ation. _It is customary with them, 
for the church over which the pas- 
tor is ordained, publicly to recog- 
nise their eall, and to hear a dis- 
course on the duties arising from 
the relation into which they have 
entered. Either, therefore, the or- 
dination of their pastor without 
their knowledge or presence is 
wrong; or leading parts of the 
service, as it has been hitherto 
conducted, are quite unmean- 
ing. 

Iam sorry to say any thing more 
to you on this subject, and I should 
not have done so, if Primitive had 
admitted that there was the least 
impropriety in the mode of con- 
ducting the ordination in question. 
This, however, he has not done, 
but, on the contrary, his piece as- 
sumes the tone, if not the-form, of 
a justification, Such may be his 
view, but J know that a part, at 
least, of the respectable ministers 
who engaged in this service, think 
very differently, and regret that, 
owing to very peculiar circum- 
stances, they should have been led 
to give their apparent sanction to 
what they consider as a gross im- 
propriety, the repetition of which 
they are as anxious to prevent as 
J can be. 


Your's truly, 
E Puvnisus Unus. 
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ON THE INFLUENCE OF CHRIS- . 
TIAN. CHARITY. 


(To the Editors.) 


Cuanity, or Christian love, we 
take to be that kindly feeling 
which longs for universal happi- 
ness, and which considers the 
whole world as one vast family, 
bound together by the closest ties 
of fraternal affection. Some pecu- 
liarities connected with the plea- 
surable sensation, which God has 
affixed to the exercise of this affec. 
tion, we propose to notice. When 
we look into the moral world, we 
are constrained to observe and to 
admire the traces of a divine pro- 
vidence, and perhaps there is no 
fact which tells more plainly the 
constant superintendance of an 
almighty power, than the intimate 


‘union which is generally found 


to subsist between virtue and hap- 
piness. But, if we examine the 
nature of virtue underall its various 
modifications, we discover that the 
largest portion of pleasure, and the 
most exquisite and refined of our 
enjoyments, result from those feel- 
ings which partake of the tender 
and amiable, rather than from 
those which partake of the grand 
and lofty. In the present consti- 
tution of society, while so much 
of vice and sinfulness is mingled 
with that which is lovely and of 
good report, we are obliged some- 
times to give way to the strong 
feelings of indignation and even of 
resentment. Our blessed Saviour 
himself, while he sojourned upon 
earth, was constrained to adopt ex- 
pressions of cutting severity, and 
he was at once indignant and sor- 
rowful at the treatment he expe- 
rienced. But it is observable, that 
the indulgence of these feelings; 
though virtuous, is not pleasure- 
able. Are we not taught by this 
fact, in the moral constitutions of 
things, the superior and heayen- 
born nature of Christian benevo- 
lence ; and ought we not to praise 
the wisdom and the gooduess of 
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our God, in making those tender 
emotions which are most delight- 
ful to ourselves most conducive to 
the happiness of others, and those 
which give pain to others, most 
abhorrent from our own feelings ? 
Benevolence, then, is the air we 
ought tobreathe ; it is a salubrious 
atmosphere, healthful to our spirits, 
and its sunny brightness throws a 
golden splendour around our path- 
way, and causes every object to 
shine with added charms, and all 
creation to smile. 

Christian charity has. thus a di- 
rect tendency to promote the hap- 
piness of the individual. But it 
has also what may be termed an 
indirect influence upon our hap- 
piness, There is a sort of reci- 
precity of feeling ever attendant 
upon it, so that the benevolent 
man knows and feels, that the same 
kindly affections which he exer- 
cises towards others, are exercised 
by others towards himself. His 
own kindness is reflected back 
upon him, and he reads in the 
countenances of his friends, that 
delight of which his features are 
an index to them; the same ami- 
able sympathy which throbs in his 
bosom, touches a kindred melody 
in theirs; the same refined plea- 
sures which throw a mild radiancy 
over his countenance, also illu- 
mine theirs. As the silver lake 
reflects upon its ample bosom the 
lovely scenery which rises around 
it, and gives back to every tree that 
growsupon itsbanksa fairer image 
clad in tenderer and fresher green, 
—so does the man of benevolence 
see all his own moral beauties re- 
flected back again upon himself, 
and invested by that very reflec- 
tion with a lovelier tinge. Where- 
ever he turns his. eye, there does 
he behold a crowd of happy faces, 
all of them radiant with placid 
joey, and exhibiting the full exer- 
eise of those amiable feelings, the 
beauty and the quiet joy of which 
they have seen illustrated in his 
character. Into all his feelings 
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they are ready to enter, and by a 
magic influence they and he glow 
with the same emotions, and ex 
rience’ the mysterious thrill of 
sympathy. They 
*< Smile when he smiles, and sadden when 
he sighs.” 


In the constitution of the moral 
world, God has wisely conjoined 


-our duty and our interest, so that 


he who treads the path of duty, 
always promotes his own happi- 
ness. But this is the natural effect 
of fulfilling our duty, not the cause 
why that duty is obligatory. All 
our obligations result from those 
relations which subsist between 
ourselves and our God, and are 
independent of self-interest. We 
are not obliged to a certain course 
of conduct, because that conduct 
will tend to produce the greatest 
sum of delights and self-gratifica- 
tion ; but because God has so con- 
stituted our nature, that a devia- 
tion from this course of conduct 
would be inconsistent with the 
principles of eternal rectitude. 
Besides, setting aside duty, we 
venture to affirm, that the emotion 
of benevolence is different in its 
very nature from any of the feel- 
ings which are prompted by self- 
love. There are a number of ori-: 
ginal principles implanted in the 
mind; a desire of individual hap- 
piness, or self-love, is one ; a desire 
of the happiness of our fellow-crea- 
tures is another. They are both 
good in their places, and both un- 
questionably distinct. To reduce 
the emotions of these two orders 
of feeling under one common 
head, is manifestly a confounding 
of things that differ ; andit would’ 
be as rational to say, that benevo- 
lence is the cause of self-love, as 
it is to say, that self-love is’ the 
cause of benevolence. Ft must be 
a strange description of self-leve 
that can actuate a man to rish 
hastily forward, and avert the 
stroke of death from another by 
receiving it himself;— that'can bid 
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him rescue his friend from the axe 
of the executioner, by baring his 
own neck for the blow, and re- 
signing his own life upon the 
scaffold,—that can penetrate into 
the gloomy recesses of the dun- 
geon, and breathe the infection of 
those pestilential chambers where 
the very air is death, in order to 
alleviate the miseries of humanity. 
But this and more than this has 
been done at the instigation of 
benevolence; for Sicily in former 
ages could boast of her Damon and 
Pythias, and England is justly 
proud of her Howard, and of her 
Reynolds. The pleasure con- 
nected with these heroic deeds, is 
indeed refined ; .but did the actors, 
glowing with the ardency of uni- 
versal love, stop to make a cool 
calculation of their own gratifica- 
tion? They thought not of their 
own happiness,—they laboured 
only, to relieve the miseries of 
others ; but they found, in the ex- 
ercise of these godlike affections, 
that pure delight which virtue 
alone can inspire, and which self- 
love can neither appreciate nor 


enjoy: : 

It is the peculiar beauty and 
excellency of Christian benevo- 
lence, that, while it imparts so 
ranch of pleasure to the individual, 
its influence extends far and wide, 
inereasing ten thousand fold the 
sum of social happiness. 

** It is twice blest, 
It blesses him who gives, and him who 
takes.”’ 

“‘ And now,” saith the apostle, 
“ abideth faith, hope, and charity, 
these three, but the greatest of 
them is charity.” Faith can solace 
the.individual, and bid him pene- 
trate the dark clouds which form 
a thick mantle of gloominess over 
the scenes of futurity ; and can fill 
his mind with a joy that is ineffa- 
ble, while it assists him to gaze 
upon that Saviour whom he has 
known and loved. Hope can shed 
its soft enchantment around dis- 
tant objects, and smile serenely in 
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the midst.of every woe ; it can be 
a“ rainbow to the storms of life,” 
and when tempests lower, and the 
dark thunder-cloud hangs threat- 
ening over-head, it can gild the 
midnight of the storm with a mild 
and silvery refulgence. But the 
influence of both faith and hope 
is confined to the individual, 
whereas charity, greater than they, 
while it fills the soul with a luxury 
of delight, such as spirits above 
enjoy,— 

“‘ Droppeth as the gentle dew from 

heaven,” 

and refreshes the wastes, and the 
arid desert of life, bids all that 
feel its revivifying influence to 
smile anew, and converts the 
gloomiest wilderness into the gar- 
den of the Lord. Watered by its 
dewy moisture, the flowers of para- 
dise spring up and flourish fair 
upon that earth which was cursed 
for our first parents’ transgression. 
‘* The desert” also “ rejoices and 
blossoms as the rose,” and the rich 
odours of sweetness and of sanctity 
are wafted on the wings of every 
gale,- and earth itself becomes 
“ likest heaven.” 

Observe the family linked toge- 
ther by this “‘ bond of perfectness.” 
It is this, and only this, that gives 
the last finish to the harmonious 
picture. This is that secret charm, 
which spreads over every scene, a 
sort of fairy radiancy, and lights 
up in every eye the smile of gay 
good humour, and of calm delight. 
It is, indeed, easy for a poetic ima- 
gination to picture scenes of connu- 
bial and domestic happiness, and 
with all the glowing imagery of 
fancy, and all the fervid fiction of 
romance, to illustrate the “ joys.of 
home,” and the “ peace of inno- 
cence.” A well-regulated family 
is indeed such a “ paradise of 
charms,” that we wonder not at 
the frequent allusions made to it 
by those whose spirits are attuned 
to its witching joys, and who have 
hearts to feel the rhapsodies of 
enthusiastic pleasure which it in- 
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spires. We are not surprised to 


- read of — 


«« The secret sympathy, 

The silver link, the silken tie, 

Which heart to heart, and mind to mind, 
Iu body and in soul can bind.” 

Yet these are but the dreams 
of a romantic imagination, save 
where charity, heaven-born cha- 
rity, presides, and gives to them 
a real existence. It is charity that 
can seize these flitting phantoms, 
these sylphic forms of rapture, 
as they float before the uiental 
vision, and not in the passionate 
phrenzy of poetry, but in the sober 
realities of life can give to them 

** A local habitation and a name.” 

Charity is “ the silver link,”— 
charity is “ the silken tie,” and 
where this Christian grace is want- 
ing, en may talk of raptures 
which they never feel, and paint 
scenes of delight which they have 
never realized. 

How happy would be this our 
world, could we but view the de- 
lightful temper and the amiable 
disposition of Christian charity in 
universal exercise, Whatarapturous 
sight! what a glorious spectacle! 
To behold all mankind living to- 
gether as brothers, bound in the 
willing chains of amity and love, 
breathing the pure spirit of Chris- 
tianity, fulfilling, at once, the first 
and second great commandments 
of the law, loving God supremely, 
and their neighbour as themselves ! 
This were the true “ golden age,” 
this the happy millenium, which 
we are encouraged to anticipate, 
this the subject which has kindled 
the inspiration even of heathen 
bards, and elevated the poesy of 
inspiration to a pitch of sublimity 
that has never been equalled. 

Changed, indeed, would be the 
aspect/ of political confederations, 
mighty the éloodless revolutions, 
which by the benign influence of 
this universal and Christian bene- 
volence would be effected! In the 
most glorious and enlarged sense, 
would charity then become the 

Cona. Mac. No. 80. 
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“* bond of perfectness” to states and 
‘empires. 7'yranny, and Oppresston, 
and haughty despotism no longer 
would blast every blossom of free- 
dom, and by their withering ‘in- 
fluence, break off the tender germs 
of manly independence, and crush 
the opening buds of science and 
of truth:—Slavery, that ghastly 
monster, which for ages has stalked 
abroad on the earth like a deso- 
lating fiend, and which has ri- 
vetted its iron chains upon the 
necks of our fellow immortals, 
would retire to its caverns of dark- 
ness; yea, would be pursued into 
its midnight recesses, would be 
hunted from haunt to haunt, and 
at last, in grim despair, would re- 
ceive its death-wound, and for 
ever expire :—War, that scourge 
of the nations, who, with his lash 
of scorpions, has roved jat large 
through the domains of earth, and 
laid the fairest regions in desola~ 
tion, and breathed far and wide his 
murderous influence, and glutted 
even his ferocious appetite with 
the rivers of blood.that he has 
caused to fow—war would for 
ever cease, and its infernal effects 
no longer make our world like a 
habitation of demons:—Bigotry, 
the parent of Intolerance, would 
be chased back again into those 
realms of “ chaos and old night,” 
from whence he, with his accursed 
brood, emanated ; nor yon men 
be exposed to sufferings and per- 
secutions, because they worship 
God according to the dictates of 
their own consciences, rather than 
according to the fancies of their 
fellow-creatures, and because they 
dare to obey God rather than man: 
—Toleration, as it implies an ab- 
surdity, so would it be a. word 
unknown ; for kings and gover- 
nors would understand, that their 
prerogative extended not to the 
sacred principles of religion, either 
in the way of toleration or perses 
cution :—Civil and religious free~ 
dom, in its best and most un- 
shackled sense, would become coe 
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extensive with the globe:—Liberty, 
as he walked the earth, would 
never degenerate into licentious- 
-ness; for being united with reason 
and Christianity, he would follow 
their dictates ; and if, at any time, 
he ventured to rove abroad, to quit 
for a moment their society, and 
to cull for himself a garland of 
flowers, soon would he again re- 
turn to déck with these flowers of 
freedom, the beauteous form of 
piety, and to 

** Place the fairest on his sister's head;”’— 


and thus, even in his wildest va- 
garies, would he promote the in- 
terest of virtue and godliness. — 
Benevolence would then enliven 
every scene, and Pity and Sympa- 
thy spread around their heart- 
soothing attractions. Truth would 
‘*pring out of the earth, and Justice 
‘would look down from heaven. 
‘Mercy and Truth would meet 
‘together, Righteousness and Peace 
‘would ‘kiss each other. Earth 
itself would be-converted into a 
paradise, and the bowers of Eden 
‘would clothe themselves with fresh - 
ened verdure and luxuriant foliage, 
and, not confined to one individual 
spot, would ‘flourish fair over the 
wide domains of the habitable 
globe— 

Oh! happy eartlr! reality of heaven fe 
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THE PASTOR’S RETROSPECT. 
No. V. 
Village- History. 
Tuere are few circumstances con- 
nected with the general revival of 
piety in England, more: pleasing 
than the attention which has been 
excited throughout the kingdom 
to ‘the destitute and deplorable 
state of our villages. The heart 
of Christian pity has latterly ex- 
panded with genuine love to the 
sotils of the multitudes at home, 
for whom no man seemed to care, 
and ‘for whose instruction and im- 
prevement no extensive and ear- 
nest éfforts were made. Thirty or 
_ forty years ago Christian societies 
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were unconscious of the obliga- 
tions which the Gospel Jays upon 
them to live nut unto themselves, 
but unto him that loved them and 
died for them. They themselves 
enjoyed the ministry of the word, 
—visited the sick and the poor, or 
contributed to the charity-school 
for a select number of children in 
their own town. But beyond 
these precincts they rarely stepped. 
Though Dissenters enjoy many 
most: important facilities for the 
spread of the Gospel beyond the 
reach of their Episcopalian bre- 
thren, yet they were not generally 
alive to their means and their ob- 
ligations till within these few 
years. Some congregations, in 
various parts of the kingdom, have. 
had their village-stations for half 
a century, and have been in the 
habit of dispatching their agents 
to the surrounding hamlets for 
many years; but it is only lately 
that churches, -in almost every 
town, have sent forth their itine- 
rant labourers, and have felt it a 
part of Christian duty to care for 
the souls of their neighbours. 
Now, though there is doubtless 
much to be done, and many zeal- 
less Christians to be quickened, 
and hundreds of dark places to 
be visited, yet what a scene of de- 
lightful and energetic activity is 
presented on each returning Sab- 
bath: now even the villages begin 
to assist the towns, and pay back, 
with ample interest, the efforts 
and the zeal which have been ex- 
pended upon them. There are 
not a. few such village-congre- 
gations that regularly supply one 
or two teachers, or a humble rea- 
der or preacher of the Gospel to 
some neighbour-village more des- 
titute than itself. The scene al- 
together is full of promise. 

I have watched, with growing 
pleasure, the exertions made in 
various places, with a view to dif- 
fuse among the poor, in barren 
and neglected districts, the know- 
ledge of salvation, and I propose, 
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im this communication, to offer to 
your readers a hasty outline of the 
propagation of the Gospel in a 
village with. which I have myself 
had some close connexion, and 
with all the circumstances of which 
I have been familiarly acquainted 
for above twenty years 
The providence of God had 

brought together, from distant 
places, several young men of cor- 
rect habits, respectable education, 
and promising piety, who, having 
united for a few months in the 
same acts of public worship, and 
the civilities of good neighbour- 
hood, grew into a more intimate 
acquaintance, and commenced a 
friendship which led to the most 
interesting and important results. 
They first proposed to establish a 
Sunday-school in the large and 
populous town where they re- 
sided, and where then no attempt 
of the sort had ever been made. 
Their proposal was sanctioned by 
the more aged and experienced 
Christians, and cordially supported 
by their minister. A numerous 
Sunday-school was soon raised, 
and many other young persons, en- 
couraged by so good an example, 
soon came forward as labourers in 
the work of the Lord. Their 
undertaking advanced with grow- 
ing success, for a year or two, 
when the originators of this school 
began to turn their thoughts to 
the state of the adjacent country. 
A village, at the distance of about 
three ‘miles, presented itself to 
their attention, They hoped and 
wished more than they thought 
they could perform. Their expecta- 
tions were not high ; their views of 
their own resources, and abilities 
were humble, but they were com- 
bined, even from the very first, 
with earnest prayer. They 

that the state of the village ought 
to be inquired into, and that then 
a judgment might be formed, as to 
what attempts could be prudently 
made for the instruction of its 
young inhabitants. 
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They resolved, that three of 
their number should set apart the 
ensuing Sabbath afternoon to .a 
personal investigation and inquiry, 
and that they should take a supply 
of religious tracts for distribution ; 
that, if possible, they should hire 
a room for a few weeks, for the 
purpose of making the experiment. 
They accordingly entered the vil- 
lage on a fine Sabbath-afternoon, 
in the summer season. It wasin . 
a most beautful spot, in one of 
the finest counties in England. All 
nature glowed with gayest charms, 
and every object in the fields and 
woods seemed to call the human 
heart to gratitude and admiration 
towards the beneficent Creator of 
the whole, while the sabbatic 
quiet, which prevailed over the 
lovely expanse of corn-fields in 
which the village was embosomed, 
seemed to invite thoughts of de- 
votion, and awaken and expand 
the‘breast with love and holy joy. 
The entrance to the village, how- 
ever, presented nothing congenial 
with the day or with the feelings 
of our young friends. On every 
side they beheld the rosy ‘little 
children, and the noisy boys and 
girls, thronging the cottage paths 
and gardens. The old men, in their 
Sunday clothes, were smoking, 
in little parties, at the garden 
gates, or under their reas 
fruit-trees ; the more robust an 
riotous were gathered ‘in larger 
clans at the public-houses—some 
quarrelling and fighting, while 
others were already sinking under 
the effects of inebriation into stu, 
pidity and sleep. Looking around, 
were to be seen the women clam- 
mering with each other from their 
respective doors or windows, or 
spreading their tales of scandal in 
threes and fours ; the young men 
on the green were mustering for’ 
cricket, trap-ball, and other amuse- 
ments, while the young women 
were collecting from the neigh- 
bouring farms to watch the ex- 
ploits of their favourite swains.’ 
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This was a scene which would have 
possessed with delight the hearts 
af some of our modern sentimen- 
talists; their imagination would 
have been filled with images of 
innocenee, virtue, and joy. They 
would have chaunted a eulogy on 
these rustic pleasures, or strung 
an ode to the felicities of this 
sprightly scene. Here they would 
have deemed religion quite mis- 
placed, and have deprecated, as 
among the worst of horrors, the 
meddling hand of Meihodism, or 
the transforming power of Chris- 
tianity. But here our Christian 
youths saw nothing to excite their 
complacency, nothing to bewitch 
their imaginations, to gladden 
their hearts, or excite any other 
feelings than those of grief and 
pity. They surveyed deliberately 
all the parts and ingredients of the 
corrupt and fermenting compound 
of ignorance and vice—the pro- 
fanity and drunkenness of the 
elder parties in the public-houses 
——the riot and quarrelsomeness of 
the little children—the ignorance 
pon impiety of the young men— 
vanity and levity of the mai- 
dens—the budding vice of that 
large class properly denominated 
boys and girls—and the utter ob- 
livion of God, his Sabbath, their 
rationality, and immortal destina- 
* tion, which every where prevailed. 
“ Here,” said these youthful, but 
timid evangelists, as they looked 
round upon the scene of moral 
desolation, ‘‘ here is work enough 
—but surely it is hopeless—we 
shall make no impression — our 
efforts will be laughed to scorn— 
or we shall be in danger of vio- 
lence, should we attempt to make 
any assault on this strong-hold of 
i ance, vice, and irreligion,”"— 
owever, after a little consulta- 
tion, they resolved to make an 
effort, though appearances were 
highly discouraging. They ac- 
cordingly began by distributing 
a few tracts among the children, 
and at the cottage doors. One 
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spoke to a few of the young people 


on the green upon the sin of — 


spending the Sunday in such 
amusements. Meantime two of 
the party crossed to the other side 
of the common, to a sweet rural 
cottage, before which a garden of 
flowers bloomed in all the pride 
and gaiety of summer. At this 
cottage resided an aged women, 
slightly known to one of the party. 
After the ordinary salutations, and 
a friendly welcome to her humble 
roof, the visitors expressed their 
grief and surprise at the heathenish 
condition of the place. The ve- 
nerable woman readily confessed 
it, and regretted that the clergy- 
man took no notice of their state, 
and seemed as little qualified, as 
concerned, to reform them, One 
of the party then inquired if che 
thought the children might be 
collected into a Sunday school? 
At this inquiry she expressed, by 
her countenarice, a strange sort of 
surprise, accompanied with a mo- 
mentary suspicion of the intention 
of her guests. Her tongue was 
silent for a few minutes, and then 
she shook her head ; and with a 
cold commendation of the thing, 
expressed her fear that the people 
would not let their children come. 
They were all so wicked that they 
did not care about instruction or 
religion, and but few indeed ever 
went to church. The young men 
explained their intentions more 
fully, while. the old lady listened 
with increasing conviction and 
admiration. They informed her 
that they would themselves come 
and teach the children, that they 
would ask no money for their 
services, but provide every thing 
necessary for the school. The 
next propesal was for a room 
—where could one be obtained ? 
This was a question mot easily 
settled.- After some further con- 
versation with the aged hostess, 
one of the party proposed to her 
to let her room for the Sunday 
afternoon. It was a proposition 
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which required some considera- 
tion; but she promised to think 
of it, and let them know. She 
then kindly refreshed them with 
some fruit out of her garden, and 
accepted some of the tracts. In 
the course of a few days, : the 
agreement was made, that for two 
or three shillings per week, her 
largest room should be occupied 
on the Sabbath afternoon and 
evening. A beginning was now 
made, and an opportunity afforded 
of trying some measures for the 
instruction of at least a portion of 
these ignorant villagers. Papers 
were circulated from house to 
house, urging the importance of 
instructing the young, and an- 
nouncing the immediate com- 
mencement of a Sabbath school. 
In a week or two the work was 
begun ;—the teachers entered upon 
their labours of love; and on the 
first Sabbath-day, they received 
about forty children under their 
care. ‘This was so auspicious an 
opening, that their hearts were 
elated with hope, and they joined 
heartily in praising God for the 
smile-which had already attended 
their designs. After the work of 
instruction had been gone through, 
the children were dismissed, with 
directions to inform their parents 
that they were to assemble again 
after tea, when one of the teachers 
would deliver an address to the 
scholars, at which any of their 
parents might be present. This 
intimation brought together a re- 
spectable number of the grown-up 


, people, who listened ‘with .great 


attention to the good advice which 
was delivered to the children. 
The teachers closed the labours of 
their first day with unfeigned gra- 
titude, and returned to their homes 
full of joy and hope. From this pe- 
riod they went forward with un- 
interrupted pleasure and success. 
Their school increased to near a 
hundred; many listeners came in to 


their evening addresses, and great 


thankfulness and pleasure were fre- 
quently expressed by the lowly 
auditors. : 
After things had proceeded in 
this way for a few weeks, a young 
villager, of sober habits and good 
character, came in to attend the 
evening address. He listened with 
great attention, a first, second, and 
third time, and then, seeing there . 
was a numerous collection of chil- 
dren, he humbly and timidly came 
forward, and offered his services to 
instruct them. His offer was ac- 
cepted with thankfulness, and his 
demeanour soon excited ‘the re- 
spect of the teachers. The ad- 
dresses were blessed to his soul ; 
and in the course of'a few months, 
he evinced decided evidence of a 
change of heart. In this way they 
went on happily and successfully 
for about two years, The aspect 
of the whole village was changed. 
The Sunday revels terminated with 
that very summer on which the 
cottager’s room was opened ; and 
the school became so crowded with 
scholars, and the evening addresses 
to the children and parents so nu- 
merously attended, that more space 
became necessary. A neighbour- 
ing farmer, who had watched with 
pleasure the commencement of 
these happy proceedings, finding 
how desirable it was to encourage 
the labours of these benevolent 
individuals, kindly offered to fit 
up a large barn of his own, in the 
centre of the village. This pro- 
posal was gladly accepted; and 
after the necessary alterations, in 
which this benevolent friend ex- 
pended nearly a hundred pounds, 
the school was removed, and a 
much larger attendance on the 
evening service was the immediate 
result. Soon after the removal of 
the school, one of the female chil- 
dren died, after a short illness, 
leaving the most delightful and 
satisfactory. evidences of piety. 
Her last moments were employed 
in pronouncing the bencdictton— 
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“‘the graceof our Lord JesusChrist,” 
&c. on her parents. This was but 
the beginning of the happy effects 
which soon after followed. A week 
evening service was commenced, 
by the minister to whose congre- 
gation the teachers belonged, who 
first instituted the school. This 
was attended with the happiest 
consequences. The youth who 
had first offered his services as a 
teacher, came forward to unite 
himself to the church ;—his grow- 
ing piety and zeal soon com- 
mended him to the esteem of his 
Christian friends, and induced them 
to devolve on him the task of ad- 
dressing the school on the Sunday 
evenings. This became the more 
necessary, as Providence had now 
removed to distant places ail the 
individuals who first laboured in 
this.good work, But their place 
was well supplied by this young 
village-preacher, whose talents and 
gifts were soon found to be of a 
superior order; for about ten or 
~ twelve years, the labours of this 
individual, and of other new auxi- 
liaries, were continued with un- 
remitting ardour. It is not easy 
to detail all the circumstances 
which occurred during this space 
of time; many of them were re- 
markable, and well deserving of 
record. One young man, who 
belonged to a family destitute of 
all semblance of religion, was con- 
verted, under the ministry of the 
Gospel in this barn, whose pro- 
gress in grace was so rapid, and 
his talents so respectable, that after 
a due period of trial, he was in- 
duced to devote himself to the 
work of a Missionary, and was ac- 
cepted by one of our public soci- 
eties. Several of the respectable 
trades-people in the village were 
struck with the remarkable change 
roduced in the character of the 
fo class of people, and though 
possessing uo piety themselves, 
could not withhold their admira- 
tion of the blessed effects which 
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had been wrought. One remark- 
able instance occurred in the case _ 
of a respectable tradesman, who 
being present at a meeting of the 
magistrates, convened on some pub- 
lic business, was questioned by them 
as to the causes of the alteration 
which they had noticed in the gene- 
ral character of the place. They 
expressed their wonder at the de- 
crease of pauperism, and the im- 
provement in the habits of many 
of the poor, and observed, that al- 
together the parish was not near so 
troublesome to them as it used to 
be, The individual in question, 
honourably ascribed to the Sunday 
School, and the religious prineiples 
inculeated in the public preaching 
of the Gospel, that pleasing altera- 
tion which the magistrates had 
remarked, He moreover stated, 
that though he did not himself 
belong to the people who had 
wrought these changes, he could 
not withheld his testimony to 
what he had himself experienced. 
He stated, that he had found even 
a great alteration in his own bu- 
siness ; for that formerly he could 
with difficulty obtain payment for 
his goods, and was often defrauded 
by the dishonesty of the poor in- 
habitants, but that since so many 
of them had attended the preach- 
ing at the barn, they almost uni- 
formly discharged their debts with 
regularity and honour. This was 
the honest and unasked-for testi- 
mony of a man, who at the time 
was wholly unconnected with the 
religious people of the place. He 
has since become.a decided friend, 
and aided, by his liberal contribu- 
tions, that cause which he alleges has 
been tohim of considerable worldly 
advantage. I have several more 
striking facts to bring forward re- 
lative to this village, and the pro- 
motion of the Gospel in it, which 
will require another letter to do 
them justice. I therefore hastily 
subscribe myself, 


Yours, &c. EacGuer. 
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REPLY TO NED VERMES, RESPEC- 
TING CATHERINE CHIDLEY. 


(To the Editors.) 


Your correspondent Ned Vermes, 
page 245 of your present volume, 
requests me tu give him some 
information respecting Catherine 
Chidley’sdefence of Independency. 
I am sorry that, though I have a 
goodly number of books upon 
that subject, Mrs. Chidley’s is not 
amongst them. I recollect that, 
some years ago, when my re- 
searches inte the history and prin- 
ciples of Independency were more 
zealously pursued than at present, 
I met with quotations from the 
work in question, but I can scarce- 
ly at this period call to mind any 
She wrote, it 
appears, expressly against Ed- 
wards, and she is mentioned as an 
advocate for the Independent mode 
of Church Government in con- 
nexion with “‘ Master Best, Smith, 
Davenport, Canne, and Robinson, 
in Charles Herle’s ladependency 
on Scripture of the Indepen- 
dency of Churches,” p. 4, a work, 
which, it seems, from a reeently 
published article in your ‘ Book- 
worm” department, you haye not 
had an opportunity of seeing. 

Give me leave to mention that 
Mr. Herle’s book against Inde- 
pendency possesses considerable 
ingenuity, and that it is written in 
a truly Christian spirit. It was 
most satisfactorily replied to, how- 
ever, with equally good temper, 
*‘ in a modest and brotherly an- 
swer,” by Richard Mather, teacher 
of the church at Dorchester, and 
William Tompson, pastor of the 
church at Braintree, in New Eng- 
land ; and contains a fine example 
to all controversial writers. I feel 
great pleasure in sending you an 
extract from the prefuce to this 
joint production of Messrs. Ma- 
ther and Tompson. 

“As your book doth breathe 
forth ‘a spirit of meekness and 
love, so we hope you will find 
that we have aimed at the like in 


our answer; which, as we have 
written and now published for 
truth’s sake, and for the help of 
those who cannot attain unto 
larger and more learned treatises, 
about the subject; in a special 
manner in love to yourself, and 
our dear countrymen and friends, 
as in other places of Laneashire 
so in your parish of Winwick, 
wherein one of us was born, and 
the other was for sundry years 
together an unwortby minister of 
the Gospel of Christ. Accept, 
therefore, we doe beseech you, 
this brotherly labour of ours, which 
we here send you, divided into 
these few chapters. We are also 
willing on this occasion to testify 
our thankfulness for the great re- 
spect which we found from you, 
when we lived together in that 
country, when you were pleased 
to own us if our sad times. The 
Father of mercies be with you, 
and all those who love the truth 
in sincerity, and blesse that grave 
and reverend assembly, whereof 
we hear yourself are a member, 
that by their wise and holy en- 
deavours the truth may be cleared, 
and all corruptions removed in the 
doctrine, worship, and church, go- 
vernment in England, to his praise 
and glory, and the comfort of all 
those who unfainedly desire that 
the crown of Jesus and the septer 
of the Son of God may be glo- 
riously advanced over all the 
world; which is the prayer of 
your loving brethren, Richard 
Mather and William ‘Fompson.” 
This is sométhing like dediea- 
ting a polemical work to an op- 
ponent. 
Visronws Mercator. 


Sa th ttl 


MR. _BROUGHAM’S EULOGIUM 
ON THE INDEPENDENTS, 


(To the Editors.) 
Permit me to beg a@ corner in 
your valued miscellany, for the 
following enlogium on the Inde- 
pendent denomination, pronounced 
by Mr. Brougham in the opening 
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of his brilliant speech in the House 
of Commons, on the melancholy 
sufferings of our late Missionary 
Smith. I have collated two or 
three of the best reports of that 
eloquent address, and trust that 
this fragment will contain a fair 
statement of what fell from the 
lips of that distinguished states- 
man—g fragment which I wish to 
preserve in the only Magazine 
peculiarly devoted to the interests 
of our denomination—not, I trust, 
te excite complacent feelings, be- 
cause we have been commended 
in the senate ; but rather toimpress 
upon our brethren this important 
and obvious sentiment—that a 
steady adherence to those princi- 
ples of religious liberty which 
Milton and Owen taught, is the 
sutest way of fulfilling the great 
law of Christian charity, and 
thereby of eventually obtaining 
the unbought approbation of every 
enlarged and liberal mind. B. P. 

—* He (Smith) was an Indepen- 
dent—a minister of that numerous, 
conscientious, enlightened, and 
much te be venerated class of re- 
ligionists, whom all must admire 
on decount of the universal and 
unqualified toleration they have 
sanctioned. He was one of that 
class of men, be it remembered, 
to whose ancestors this country, 
through all ages, however differ- 
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ently their particular tenets might 
be viewed by different persons, 
would owe a mighty debt of grati- 
tude— men of whom it may with 
justice be said, that whatever were 
their extesses, which in the ima- 
ginations of some excited ridicule, 
and in the judgments of others, 
blame, had still, in the purity of 
their lives, rivalled the earliest 
professors of Christianity, and pos- 
sessed the proud triumph, and I 
will proclaim it, even of having 
with the zeal of: martyrs, and the 
skill and courage of warriors, 
founded, by combating and con- 
quering for us, the civil and reli- 
gious liberties we now enjoy. I 
repeat, they were men who ought 
to be venerated, because they 
reached, singly and alone, an emi- 
nence of surpassing glory. Their 
descendants, true to the generous 
principles of their fathers, still 
possess, in a pre-eminent degree, 
the enviable distinction of exceed- 
ing every other religious persua- 
sion in their principles of tolera- 
tion—with them it is so absolute 
and unquatified—at all times so 
enlarged and extensive, that even 
the most liberal and enlightened of 
the other sects had not reached to 
the same degree of perfection, 
though I rejoice to say, have made 
near approaches to it. All I ask 
for these men is,” &c. &c. 


—_——X—«<—_—K—aJal__oo_ ___= 
POETRY. 


NETLEY ABBEY. 
WueEn spring decks the fields and the 
Jai 


ain 
with the tints of the opening year, 
Enchantment is shed o’er the scene, 
Where the ruins of Netley appear ; 
Its mould’ring arches and walls, 
Around which the ivy has twined ; 
Its desolate cloisters and ‘halls, 
Give a soft, pensive tone to the mind. 


We sit on its moss-covered stones, 
Surveying the mould’ring pile ; 

And list, while the breeze gently moans, 
As it passes along the dark aisle : 

Till wrapt in deep musing, we scem 
‘The spirits to view that are fled ; 

Or borne on life’s swift-flowing stream, 
We haste to repose with the dead. 


Here solitude now holds her reign, 

The vespers and matins are o’er, 

The solemn harmonious strain 

Is heard from the choir no more ; 
Beneath where the alder-tree blooms, 
Cover’d o’er with the grassy green sod, 
Lie scatter’d the fragments of tombs, “ 
Of the monks who this Abbey once trod. 


There, far from the bus’ness of town, 

Its pleasures, its.bustle, and strife, 

I'll sit in retirement down, 

And ponder the changes of life : 

While the ruins of time I behold, 

They admonish my soul of that day, 

When this heart will be lifeless and cold, 

And this body be gone to decay. 
G, Vecris. 
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LINES ON MISS JANE TAYLOR, 


Not the Grave but the Glory. 
TO HER DISCONSOLATE MOTHER. 
I HATE to let my sad thoughts fondly pore 
Deep burrowing, frequent, in the 
grave’s cold place ; 
In search of features I can see no more, 
And quarrel with the worms for her 
embrace. 


It ob a she lies there, but dress once 





whilst here her spirit dwelt i in mortal 


Mere son at’ best, by diary diesen too 
torn ; 
Mantle too vile to suit the upper skies. 
Could Lazarus wish his garb defiled to 
keep, 
Had he been welcomed to the rich 
man’s state : 
Would he desire them with him, would 


e weep 
To leave them far outside the portal 
? ‘ 


Or them, while mounting through the 
blue serene, 
Upborne by angels, towards the bliss 


vine ; 
Did he once long for what he here had 
been 


’ 
When placed on high, fixed, brilliant 
there to shine ? 
O we do wrong to faith’s sublimer plan, 
When thus we hover o’er the darkling 
tomb ; 
Fix on the lowest, brutal part, of man, 
Enchanted with the coldness, and the 
gloom. 


Had we ne’er heard of heaven's eternal 


round. 
As heathen, doubting infidel, and blind ; 
The desperate separation might astound 
~ ten weakness of the mortal 


But Sy who have life eternal 
Beyond ul doubt, «heaven af joy re 


Prime nna aT Rag 
or moan ; 
eameusbarete shiyraih 
h, rather let i nation 
Ato rise, ody ger nah souls 
ave ies h wing, the studded sk 
Piercing, on seraph wing, the stu 
Beyond fair ether’s bound, the star’s 


low heaven. 
Let Nature take the mattock, pierce her 


Peo a sand haces the toil. 
ro take my le, read how t will 


m "upeneioging soul: this, death 
shall pever spoil. 
Cone. Mac. No, 80. 
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If nought but corporeal form will do 
ndulge material Nature’s purblind 


mood ; 
I'll think, how brightening eyes the Sa- 
viour view, 


Unscesings and untired, before her 
God. 


Not now doth heave her panting bosom 
slow, 
Nor broken breath her feeble speech 
prolong ; 
Th’ epeding breast with love divine can 


ikea draughts of bliss inhale for rap- 
turous song. 
No gloomy fits, of faith o'ercome by fear, 
All is serene, unclouded, certain; 
bright, 
Here, now and then, her quivering hope 
would cheer ; 
But hope is useless there, ‘tis ardent 
sight. 
No languid frame, no fluttering pulse is 
there ; 
Sickness is never known in yon fair 
heaven : : 
No guilt exists, th’ indignant mind to 
tear ; 
Th’ inhabitant feels every sin forgiven. 
Thanks to the grace which pardons and 
redeems ; 
Grace, word of consolation ever dear, 
Turns to a blessing, what a curse but 
seems, 
Sootlies the heart’s throb, and wipes 
the bitter tear. 
Nay, when affection clings to precious 
dust, 
Faith combats sense, and rises victor 
still. 
He who redeems the soul, this tomb shall 
burst ; 
Then purest life shall these loved re- 
lies fill. : 


Yes, Jesus shall not see me dowaward 
look, 
I will not tear my memory with a 
T’ll stoop no lower eg his blessed tt 
I'll learf on that, and eAiccna a my mind 
on high. 
Ah help me grace, hold up my feeble - 
mind, 
Seppor th this frame, which totters with 
The hand d which smiles, with strengthen, 
can bind : 
tis fore’ a ’s a sovereign cure for earthly 


woe. 
My meditation shall on him be aweet ; 
sy Sete on him, in his fair glory 


Sighs for the day when we again shall 
meet, 
Shall make:her death, for our bat 
sa sic 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


Se ete tet ted 


The Miscellaneous Works of the 
late Rev. Thomas Harmer. With 
an introductory Memoir. By 
William Youngman. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
London: Simpkin and Mar- 
shall. 1823. 


Tuere are few names which carry 
ter weight with them than 
that of the author of “ Observa- 
tions on various Passages of Scrip- 
ture.” That work, if not alto- 
gether new in its object, was, to 
a considerable extent, original in 
its plan and execution ; and the 
interesting volume before us, fur- 
nishes additional evidence of the 
earnestness with which Mr. Har- 
mer pressed his inquiries, and of 
the critical shrewdness with which 
he estimated the weight of his au- 
thorities, and the value of their 
information. The application of 
eastern usages, as a permanent 
rinciple of scriptural elucidation, 
is, to all intents and purposes of 
discovery, referrible to him as its 
originator ; since, though it might 
have been occasionally adopted, 
under peculiar circumstances, it is 
to him only that we are indebted 
for its systematic and efféctive use. 
He had the city to perceive 
the element of his scheme, in the 


pets ga ame 3 Asiatic ha- 
bits and customs, and he possessed 


ability and perseverance to follow 
it up through an extensively ra- 
mifying course of investigation. 
Nor-was his labour rendered easy 
by situation. Had his residence 
been ‘in or near the capital, where 
all the subsidia of inquiry were at 
hand, and accessible, his task 
would have been much facilitated. 
From all such advantages, how- 


ever, he was shut out. “ At a 
bo 4 early period, he engaged 

a vi ion of dis- 
senters ; and his life was private, 
even: the.ordinary privacy 
of a Village minister” Yet we 


find him engaging successfully in 
researches which demanded a most 
extensive range of reference and 
verification, and he furnishes a 
very striking example of the skill 
which saves trouble, by going at 
once the shortest way to its ob- 
ject. . 

*¢ The ity,”’ it is justly observed 
by the editor of the present volume, 
‘** by which Mr. Harmer discovered this 
now obvious principle, is not more ad- 
mirable than the judgmeuat and industry 
with which he applied it. He not only 
entered first upon this field of inquiry 
but he nearly exhausted it, and left com- 
paratively little for subsequent investi- 
gators to accomplish ; whilst the accu- 
racy of his researches, and the solidity of 
his reasoning, form a striking contrast 
with those loose analogies, and fanciful 
theories, by which some have attempted 
to illustrate the pages of holy writ. For, 
besides the principle of sameness in 
Asiatic manners, which is the basis of 
this system of criticism, there are some 
extraordinary circumstances of variation, 
which greatly modify it, and which ren- 
der an -enlarged mind, and a correct 
judgment, extremely necessary for the 
application of it. The great difference 
between the civil and religious pulity of 
the Jews and those of other Asiatic na- 
tions is one of these circumstances ; but 
a still more important one is the mighty 
changes introduced by the spread of the 
empire, and the prevalence of the dog- 
mas of Mahomet and his successors. 
From a careful investigation of every 
circumstance, and a naturally acute dis- 
cernment, Mr. Harmer has risen almost 
to the rank of an original witness ; and 
his fame received a high, though at the 
same time a well merited compliment, 
from the quotations of a learned transla- 
tor, who has frequently adopted the 
* Observations’ of Harmer, to illustrate 
and confirm the relations of Herodotus. 
It will. be seen from the late edition of 
those Observations, how few of them 
are invalidated, and how many authenti- 
cated, by the personal knowledge of Dr. 
Russel, and the learned researches of 
Dr. Clarke.””—p. 5. 

The characteristic diligence of 
such a man as this, would, of 
course, extend itself to other sub- 
jects of inquiry, and it might be 
expected that his papers would 
contain substantial matter, either 














1824. - of the late Rev. 
in ~connexion with his favourite 
investigations, or on other impor- 
tant points. Mr. Youngman has 


' judged well in determining to give 


the present collection to the world, 
and we are persuaded that the 
possessors of the volume will con- 
sider it as an interesting supple- 
ment to the previously published 
works of a deservedly popular au- 
thor. A part, indeed, of these 
tracts were printed long ago, but 
their circulation was chiefly local, 
and they will, we have no doubt, 
be deemed fully entitled to a more 
general perusal. The letters are 
valuable, both as illustrations of 
the piety of their writer, and of 
the keen scent with which he fol- 
lowed up his Biblical elucidations. 


*« T should be glad to know,” he 
edges in at the close of one of his letters 
on a different subject, ‘‘ whether you 
have any acquaintance with any gentle- 
man that has resided any time at Smyrna 
or Aleppo, or has travelled into that 
part of the world, and has kept a me- 
teorological diary or an economical ca- 
lendar, setting down the exact time of 
harvest there, gathering grapes first, af- 
terwards for wine, olives, figs, &c. I 
should be extremely glad of a manuscript 
account of such matters, drawn up by a 
sensible and accurate hand. Have you 
any aequaintance with that Mr. Revett 
of the Brandeston family, who travelled 
those countries with Mr. Stuart first, I 
think, and afterwards with Dr. Chandler? 
And if you have, could you procure me 
the sight and use of his memorandums 
of that kind ?”’ 


_ ©The five sermons which stand 
next to the letters, are part of ten 
which, not long before his death, 
he prepared for the press, and 
were subsequently divided be- 
tween two sections of his family, 
one remaining in England, the 
other emigrating to America. The 
first of these which appear in the 
present volume, is on the Spoiling 
of the Egyptians, and has for its 
main object the proof that the 
jewels of silver and jewels of gold, 
and raiment, which the Israelites 
are, in our translation, said to have 
borrowed, were really given. The 
transaction, as narrated-in the 
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twelfth chapter of Exodus, has 
been repeatedly urged by infidels, . 
as tending to di the charac- 
ter of the Israelites and their illus- 
trious leader, but the view of it 
taken by Mr. Harmer was more 
immediately in reply to Lord 
Shaftesbury, who had represented 
it as “ so contrary to the workings 
of humanity in us that it is im- 
possible for the wit of the greatest 
genius ever to reconcile us to it.” 
Even taking the matter in the’ 
worst possible light, this is exqui- 
sitely absurd. It might be ima- 
gined from the writings of the 
noble lord, that the Egyptians had 
detained the Israelites out of pure 
hospitality, and that the latter, 
after having taxed the kindness 
and liberality of their benefactors 
to the uttermost, had robbed them 
of all their wealth. 


“< Different men,” it is well said by 
Mr. H. ‘* we have reason to think, may 
be somewhat differently affected by like 
objects. One would not, however, ap- 

rehend the difference of this writer's 

reast should be so t as to have no 
feelings of pity to the Israelites, who 
came in the most peaceful manner into 
Egypt...--. invited by one of their 
princes, nearly related to an eminent 
person who had saved the Egyptians 
from perishing by famine, who, after- 
wards, in violation of all the laws of 
peaualiey were made slaves of, their 
lives made bitter with the severity of 
their service, and numbers of their new- 
born children torn from their miserable 
parents, to be drowned in the Nile. To 
have no feelings for all this, yet to have 
such softness of temper, at the same 
time, as not to bear the thouglit of this 
injured people receiving some ornaments 
of gold, and some precious raiment, from 
their oppressors, without very painful 
sensations like those men when 
they see something inhuman perpe- 
trated !”” 


Mr. Harmer suggests that the 
jewels and raiment in question 
were given by way of “ atone- 
ment,” like the ¢ offering 
sent by the Philistines when they 
restored the ark, and after ana- 
lyzing the scripture narration to 
shew that it fully sustains this in- 
terpretation, introduces the follow- 

3H2 
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ing very apposite and striking il- 
lustration, 

«* Though I do not recollect any pas- 
sage of holy writ, that directly speaks of 
making presents to those they had in- 
jured, as a usage of the Egyptians, yet 

here is # most remarkable passage in 
one of the most ancient uninspired books 
that we know of, and an author cele- 
brated for the accuracy with which he 
has painted the manners of men, which 
expressly makes this very country the 
scene of such a transaction. Homer is the 
writer f am speaking of, and the Odyssey 
the poem in which this passage lies. As 
1 do not remember to have seen it ap- 
plied tothe illustration of this part of 
the history of Moses, I would give the 
more large account of it. In the four- 
teenth hook of the Odyssey, Homer re- 
his hero as giving an account of 


is w ing a voyage to t, in 
which his fide, éonteery to Cede took 
the I of terribly harassing that 
country, slaying several of the Egyptians, 
and carrying off with them their wives 
and children, with a view to make them 


captives. That upon the gathering of 
the Egyptians together to defend them- 
selves, his people were repulsed, obliged 
to fly, several of them slaughtered, and 
the rest seized upon in order to be made 
slaves. That in this dreadful exigency, 
he disarmed himself, made his way to 
the king, kissed his knees, which was 
the ancient mode of supplicating for 
life, and obtained his protection. With 
some difficulty it was, he said, that 
ince saved him from the rage of the 

» but afraid of the anger of 

dupiter, the defender of strangers, the 
avenger of their wrongs, he su exerted 
himself as to save him from their first 
rage, after which he spent seven years in 
that country in peace, covered with 
riches, for the Fsyotians all of them made 
him presents. is is the substance of 
the story, which plainly shews in what 
manner Homer supposed the old Egyp- 
tians would have conducted themselves 
towards a stranger, whose life they had 
in their first heat attempted, alter he 
disarmed himself, and implored mercy ; 
and strongly marks out the deep appre- 
hension he supposed this nation- had, of 
the resentment of some heavenly power 
F ry they should injure him. It de- 

too 


in 
sc’ et manner in vine a ny 
gined ptians would think o 
a atonement for any: outrage into 
ich they might be hurried, namely, 
the ing gifts to the injured. in 
what a light does this place that people's 
Fron pra to the Israelites, in a 
time they ae felt severely 


the most lively apprehension of still far- 
ther » ** We be all dead men!’’ 
I think nothing more nteds be said to 
confirm the explanation I have given of 
the children of Israel asking jewels of 
silver and of gold, aid raiment.’’ — 
pp- 13, 14, 

The second sermon, from Luke 
xxiv. $2, contains much interest- 
ing observation on an important 
subject— The exquisile pleasure that 
results from the discovery of reli« 
gious truth, to the anxious soul.— 
The third is from the latter part of 
1 Cor, i. 30—The completeness of 
salvation by Christ Jesus, This is 
a well-constructed and impressive 
discourse, but we are not quite sa- 
tisfied with the assumption, though 
strongly argued, that Redemption, 
in this verse, refers simply to the 
doctrine of the Resurrection. The 
fourth is an Ordination sermon 
from Ephesians iv. 1,2, 8. The 
last is a feeling and judicious ap- 
peal on a subject of great delicacy 
—The good liable to intellectual 
disorders, of the melancholy kind, 
equally with others. The text is 
from Job iii. 20, 21, 22. All these 
sermons will be read with gratifi- 
cation and profit, and fully sustain 
the attestation of the editor to Mr. 
Harmer’s abilities as a preacher. 

‘* There have been accounts circulated, 
that his preaching was cold, critical, and 
uninteresting; but nothing can be far- 
ther from the fact. For more than fifty 
years, he preached to a flourisbing con- 
gregation, of persons in the middling and 
lower walks of life, to whom his dis- 
courses were highly interesting, and by. 
whom he was held in the greatest venera- 
tion. The father, children, and: grand- 
children of many families were brought 
up, with equal pleasure, under his minis~ 
try. In the later years of his, life; he 
pm ge Fyronpae Pec mn, a "ieeat, 
auditory uring jf 
and his discourses were practical, im~ . 
pressive, and serious. ln the morningiof:: 
the Lord’s-day, his custom was to ex- 
pound a portion of the Scriptures, gene~ 
rally, during my attendanee uyon him, 
from the Old tament, and on these 
occasions he frequently applied his own 
ewe of explaining the sacred text. 

ut the agers art of those exercises, 
consisted of a of practical ae 
tions, dedaced with great ingennity and 
propriety from the passage expounded, 
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These expositions were greatly admired 
by judicious: persons, and were weil 
adapted to the congregation, which was 
smaller and more select than in the after- 
noon, as servants in the country, as well 
as the poorer persons, seldom attend di- 
vine worship in the morning. In part of 
the winter season, he had but one ser- 
vice, which was in the middle of the day. 
In prayer he was remarkably impressive, 
affectionate, and solemn, and from his 
intimate knowledge of the circumstances 
of his people, he was able to be very ap- 

ropriate in his intercessions on their 
behalf. He was exceedingly attentive to 
notice and improve, both in his prayers 
and sermons, all remarkable and interest- 
ing occurrences, whether national or do- 
mestic.”’—pp. 2, 3. 

The tract ‘‘on the ancient and 
present state of the Congregational 
Churches of Norfolk and Suffolk,” 
first published in 1777, is an able 
production. It was written with a 
view to maintain the system of 
Congregationalism against the ob- 
jections of the advocates for Epis- 
copacy or Presbyterianism, . and 
will be found peculiarly interesting 
at the present nioment, as appli- 
cable to the suggestions which 
have been offered in behalf of a 
closer and more effective union 
among the Independent churches. 
Mr. Harmer seems to have adopt- 
ed and retained some rather pecu- 
liar notions on the subject of ordi- 
nation ; and it is stated by Mr. 
Youngman, that he several times 
refused to assist on occasions of that 
kind when apprized that the im- 
position of hands was to be omit- 
ted. One, at least, of his argu- 
ments in behalf of this practice is 
whimsical enough. - : 

** No one makes a seruple of kneeling 
when he a the divine mercy in 

yer ; on the contrary nature itself vften 
Fores nan to pat himeclf alo that 
posture; and, for ought I know, n 
equally leads the hand of a supsiohts 
age, when praying: with particular so- 
lemalty over a young person, to the head 
of that ; atid in like manper strong- 
ly prompts him that ig to be prayed over 
to throw himself on his knees upoh such 
Occasions,” 

“Some account of the Jewish 
doctrine of the Resurrection of the 
Dead,” is an attempt to elucidate 
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the way in ‘which the Gospel 
brought life and immortality to 
light. It is a clever and interest- 
ing paper, but we are not aware 
that it is very happily explanatory 
of a subject which, though per- 
haps not very difficult ‘in itself, 
may easily be complicated into 
endless bewilderment. A glance 
at the foggy systems of the ethnic 
philosophers, will show that there 
was no light there; nor did the 
wranglings of the Jewish doctors 
tend to disperse the gloom which 
hung over the prospects of eter- 
nity. But He who was the resur- 
rection and the life, and grasped 
the keys of hell and of déath, 
threw a radiance, at once glorious 
and dreadful, over the great transi- 
tion of -being; taught, with the 
dignified simplicity of a Divine 
Teacher, the doctrines of the re 
surrection, of the judgment to 
come, and of the everlasting sepa- 
ration of the evil and the good, 
We have no very distinct appre 
hension of the at in which Mr, 
Harmer gets over the difficulties 
connected with the salvability of 
the Heathen. The ease of Cor- 
nelius he seems to think is to be 
explained by reference to Jewish 
notions, but, at the same time, he 
takes occasion to intimate that, ' 

“The doctrine of the absolute uni- 
versality of the resurrection of the dead 
—of the resurrection of those that never 
heard of the gospel, equally with those 
that have, and have embraced it ; of those 
that never heard any thing of revelation 
in the times preceding our Lord, as well as 
those that have lived since—commonly 
obtains among Christians : though whe- 
ther it may not have been taken up alittle 
too hastily might possibly be questioned, 
as well as whether the contrary supposi- 
tion may not better illustrate some pas- 
sages of Scriptare,”’ 

Though we think this 
somewhat unsafe, and perfect! 
untenable, we could have ¥ 
that Mr. Harmer had given us hig 
sentimentsin a more tangible form, 
We are not sufficiently eat 
those passages of Scripture w 
in his view, appeared to limit ‘the 
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extent of the Resurrection, to enter 
on their examination; but with 
respect to the main question, we 
are inclined to place it among the 
things not revealed, and reserved 
for a future clearing up. That 
God has great and most important 
to effect by the actual 
state of things, we cannot for a 
moment doubt; but what those 
urposes may be, we are not wil- 
fing to make the subject of inef- 
. fectual speculation. 
The “Two addresses to the re- 
ligiously disposed,” exhibit the 
ety and pastoral anxiety of Mr. 
armer in a very advantageous 
light. 

On the whole we have derived 
much gratification from the con- 
tents of this volume, and we can- 
not dismiss it without expressing 
our obligation to Mr. Youngman 
for affording us the opportunity of 

i waintance with it. On 
one point, however, we must im- 
pute some blame to him. His In- 
troductory Memoir is so well writ- 
ten, so judiciously analytical, and, 
al er, so sensibly and so in- 
terestingly put er, that we 
are much disappointed at its bre- 
vity. We hope that, if another 
edition of this volume should be 
called for, our su ion may have 
the effect of calling forth a more 
extended memoir of an excellent 
and highly endowed man. 


be th teh attend 


Letters and Papers of the late Rev. 
Thomas Scott ; never before pub- 
lished: with occasional Observa- 
tions. By John Scott, A.M. &c. 
London: Seeley and Son. 

THE numerous readers of the life 

of Mr. Scott will, we have no 

doubt, be glad to receive this va- 
luable addition of letters and pa- 
pers by that excellent writer. The 

or publishing every thing, 

+ aa tri which has fallen 

from the pen of individuals who 

have enjoyed any measure of pub- 
lic estimation, has indeed been at- 
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sequences, To prevent the possi- 
bility of this use of their remains, 
ae ae of eminence have frequent- 
ly destroyed very interesting docu- 
ments, by which the interests “4 
history, science, and religion, might 
have been promoted +e ehile the 
trash, which an insatiable and in- 
discriminate curiosity may have 
drawn forth to public view, has de- 
graded character and genius, and 
induced a suspicion respecting 
every thing of a posthumous na- 
ture. We do not wonder that the 
editor of the present volume should 
have felt some apprehension on 
this ground, respecting the re- 
ception of his work. After ad- 
verting to the wide circulation of 
his father’s life, he very judi- 
ciously observes, 


** At the same time J am sensible that 
the success of my former volume may 
not unnaturally produce some feelings 
of distrust with regard to the present. 
An apprehension may arise, that 1 have 
been induced to collect and print, with- 
out sufficient discrimination, whatever 
had fallen from the pen of one to whom 
the religious public has shown so marked 
a regard. Such an apprehension, if it 
exist, can be removed only by the work 
itself. 1 feel, however, a considerable 
de of confidence, that the present 

lication will be not only excused but 
approved. I do not take upon me to 
affirm that every letter and every paper, 
here printed, might, when taken alone, 
have merited such a distinction; but [ 
do trust that, viewed altogether, thé con- 
tents of the volume will be found both 
interesting and useful, and in many parts 
highly valuable.’’—Preface, pp. 3, 4. 


The volume contains a great 
number of letters to correspon- 
dents of various classes, and of 
considerable diversity of religious 
sentiment, and the last hundred 
and fifty pages are occupied with 
extracts, doctrinal and practical, 
from an unpublished work of Mr. 
Scott. In such a work, we na- 
turally expect things comparative- 
ly unimportant, and some things 
with which we are not likely to 
agree. But there is so much sub- 
stantial excellence and good sense 
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in it, that we feel little disposition 
to enter into controversy either 
with the deceased author, or the 
respectable editor. Indeed we 
know not how we can better dis- 
charge our duty, in noticing the 
work, than by making liberal quo- 
tations from some of the letters 
which it contains. The following 
extract from a letter to the Rev. Dr. 
Ryland, on theological speculation 
and endeavouring to be wise be- 
yond what is written, we think pe- 
culiarly deserving of attention— 


*« I do think many questions, asked 
and answered in the Theological Maga- 
zine, relate to things absolutely beyond 
the limits of human knowledge; and 
have a powerful tendency to produce first 
a curious and then a sceptical spirit : and, 
if numbers do not speculate themselves 
and one another into infidelity, I am 
mistaken.—The scriptures teach us that 
things are so and so, but they do not 
gratify our curiosity by explaining how 
they are so; aud generally we are inca- 
pable of comprehending the manner, if it 
Were explained. I believe the justice of 
God in the damnation of sinners; but 
probably I should not fully understand 
all the reasons and grounds of it, if re- 
vealed: yet this is a far plainer subject 
than many on which such speculations 
are indulged. I believe that God is infi- 
nitely blessed, as being unchangeably all- 
sufficient, and because he has revealed it ; 
but 1 cannot explain or comprehend his 
infinite blessedness. The nature of holi- 
ness, as conformity to the divine law, 
and to the divine image shewn us through 
the incarnate Saviour, seems far more 
level to my apprehension, and more ap- 
fa to practice, than all that has 

said of the nature of virtue, as love 

to being, proportioned to its greatness and 
goodness; though I do not deny, or even 
doubt the truth of it. But I apprehend 
the multiplication of such discussions, 
from reason to shew the na- 
iness, has taken the attention 
of many from the plain word of God ; 
and I) observe sentiments brought for- 
ward, as sup to result from the ge- 
neral principle, which I could easily shew 
to be antiscriptural; though I not 
believe that the principle implies them : 
but it is too abstruse for general utility. 
In short, 1 feel myself more and more to 
be very ignorant, and liable to err where 
I thought myself most sure; 1 am tho- 
ly satisfied that the Bible is the 
word of God ; my desire and aim are to 
understand, explain, and apply it to 
Practical purposes. Ye are co in 
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Christ—in whom are hid ali the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge. 1 have no need to 
go to any other teacher, any more than. 
tu any other saviour. Self-wisdom seems. 
to me as dangerous as self-righteousness. 
Mysteries could never have been known 
if not revealed, and can be understood. 
no further than revealed. I am afraid of 
attempting to be wise above what is 
written, or of intruding into things not 
seen, vainly puffed up with a fleshly mind.’ 
I hear my Saviour say, Except ye receive 
the kingdom of God as a little chiid, ye shall 
not enter therein; and his apostle add, to. 
the speculating Corinthians, If any man 
among you seem to be wise, let him become a 
fool that he may be wise: for the Lord 
knoweth the thoughts of the wise that they 
are vain; and he taketh the wise im their 
own craftiness: Be not wise in your own 
conceits. These things render me more 
cautious than I used to be. The first 
temptation was, Ye shall be as Gods Khow- 
ing good and evil; and the tree of know- 
ledge bore the forbidden fruit. Vain man 
would be wise; and thirst after knowledge 
is liable to excess, and needs restraining, 
as well as others of our natural propen- 
sities. When I am disposed to ask a 
question to which the scriptures have not 
given an answer, I seem to hear Christ 
say to me, What is that to thee? follow 
thou me. The silence of scripture is in- 
structive, and teaches us that the subject 
concerning which nothing is said is not 
suited to our present condition: as [ tell 
my children when they ask an‘improper 
question, You are not capable of under- 
standing that matter at present: 
may be so in due time.—I cannot but 
think that many of the modern American 
divines have greatly lost sight of these 
scriptures, and are very deficient in that 
kind of modesty and humility, which re- 
lates to consciousness of incompetency 
to know the deep things * God. They 
seem little to feel as David did when he 
said, Such knowledge is too wonderful ‘for 
me ; it is high, I cannot attain unto it: or 
as Paul did when his discussions on the 
divine decrees terminated in the exclama- 
tion, O the depth of the riches both of the 
wisdom and knowledge of God! How un- 
searchable are his judgments, and his ways 
indi outl-«-- 
ars, | I remain, dear sir, 
** Your affectionate friend and brother, 
‘© Tuomas Scorrt.” 
pp. 136—138. 


Were the humility discovered in 
this letter more generally cultivat- 
ed, and the distinctions referred 
to sufficiently attended to, much 
useless controversy would be pre~ 
vented, and more real ress 
made in the knowledge of divine 
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truth. . Pride wishes to add to re- 
velation, and prejudice and pas- 
sion subtract Pai. it. True wis- 
dom consists in submitting unre- 
servedly both to the boundaries 
and to the authority of the sacred 
oracles, - With mysteries, as such, 
we have properly nothing to do; 
the things that are revealed belong 
to us and to our children. 
Antinomianism, or the dread of 
it, appears to have been the fiend 
which incessantly haunted Mr. 
Scott, and with which, through a 
great part of his life, he maintained 
an uncompromising and unceasing 
conflict, That it is a monster of 
ly mien and most malignant 
influence, whose ravages have been 
desolating and frightful, is known 
to all who have attended to the 
progress of society and of evan- 
gelical truth. That Mr. Scott al- 
ways met it in the best spirit and 
manner, and that the numerous re- 
ferences toit, both in the preceding 
and the present work, are not cal- 
culated to produce a degree of pre- 
judice against those views of truth 
which the Messieurs , Scotts, in 
common with ourselves, endeavour 
to maintain, we are rot prepared 
to assert. Antinomianism has its 
foundation in human depravity, 
and ‘doctrinally or practically it 
will always be found among  pro- 
feasors of Christianity in such cir- 
cumstances as those in which the 
religious community are placed in 
this country. Let it be feared 
and as every other evil or 
abuse of religious privilege ought 
to be treated. Let it be met by a 
foll and sound statement of the 
Gospel, and in a spirit of kindness 
rather than of hostile rage. Let 
there not be a timid blinking of 
the doctrines of sovereignty, elec- 
tion, and gratuitous forgiveness. 
Let not the fulness of Christ, the 
delights of fellowship with him 
through his spirit, and the abun- 
dant and unchangeable nature of 
his love be thrown into the shade, 


ormerged in a perpetual and timid 
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enforeement of practical duties ; 
and we are satisfied that the ene- 
my will-be deprived of his strong 
hold, his most offensive armour 
will be wrested from him, and 
many a victim of ignorance and 
prejudice reclaimed. Let minis- 
ters give themselves to the close 
and impartial study of the word of 
God, and endeavour to instruct 
their hearers in its plain and con- 
nected jmport, and if they be men 
of prayer and men of prudence, 
firm and unbending in their inte- 
grity, affectionate and mild in their 
manners, we apprehend they have 
nothing to fear. The following 
letter we quote with great satis- 
faction. 


** Chapel Street, February 9, 1798. 
** Dear Sir, 

«+++ I was very much pleased with the 
contents of your letter, and with your 
way of stating the meaning of the terms 
to which I had objected. Many of these 
expressions would be harmless enough,, 
if men were more simple, teachable, and 
upright : but the heart is deceit/ul above 
all things and desperately wicked ; and Sa- 
tan is continually employing all the de- 
ceivableness of unrighteousness, in order to 
impose upon men with the semblance of 
truth. He is ever aiming to mix poison 
with our food; and, according to the 
prevailing sentiments of the more reli- 
gious sort of persons, he accommodates 
his devices, making some damnable heresy 
palatable and unsuspected, by grafting it 

on, or infusing it into, the doctrine 
most currently passes with apparently 
serions people ; just as an artful destroyer 
of vermin mixes his poison with the very 
food of which they are severally most 
fond. Such plans of deception, such 
methods of keeping men asleep in sin, 
as succeed to the uttermost) where the 
precious truths- of the gospel are not 
known, are of little avail where those 
truths are generally known, and consi- 
dered as essential to true religion. But 
shall the enemy, then, here give up his 
designs, and make no further attempts 
to deceive ? Om pea ie le OM 
man heart congenial to d of ano- 
ther kind? If men can no longer be 
lulled asleep in carnal security, either 
without any religion, or by superstition, 
forms of worship, or pharisaical self- 
righteousness ; does he give it up as 4 
lost ease? By no means. He has many 
of effecting his work of deception 
remaining. But, alas! numbers, 
both of teachers and writers, seem igno- 
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rant of his devices, As a friend of mine 
expresses it,7‘ They barricado the front 
door, and keep guard there incessantly, 
but leave the back doors and windows 
unguarded and unclosed!’ They have 
discovered that the human heart is prone 
to self-righteous pride, but seem not 
aware that it is equally prone to the love 
of sinful pleasures and worldly objects ; 
and that the Pharisee and the Antino- 
mian lodge more peaceubly in the same 
dwelling, than we are apt to suppose.— 
The grand object of aversion to the 
carnal heart in the gospel is, the honour 
put upon the strict and holy law of God 
y the obedience and death of Christ ; 
which shews the evil of sin so fully and 
unanswerably, that it proclaims the 
strictest moralist and formalist so de- 
serving of condemnation, that he must 
have perished if Christ had not thus 
obeyed and died; and must still perish, 
unless, renouncing all other confidences, 
he avail himself of this provision, in the 
same manner with those very immoral 
wretches whom be so proudly disdains : 
nay that, if the vilest of these believes 
in Christ, he will certainly be saved, 
while the most amiable and respectable 
unbeliever will perish deservedly and 
without mercy. This forms the grand 
objection of the carnal mind to the gos- 
pel: but, when an unrenewed heart is 
driven by argument, and unanswerable 
scriptural testimonies, from the ground 
of direct opposition, it immediately lies 
open to Satan’s attempts to substitute a 
form of knowledge, a dead faith, false 
ions, and a presumptuous hope, in- 
stead of its former confidence. The car- 
nal mind is enmity against God; for it is 
not subject tu the law of God, neither indeed 
can be: and its enmity to the purity and 
spirituality of the precept is as strong, 
as its enmity to the indiscriminate sen- 
tence of final condemnation which it de- 
nounces. Nor can this enmity be recon- 
ciled : it must be crucified and destroyed. 
When, therefore, terror and conviction 
drive a man to disavow his former self- 
justifying pleas, and to allow that. mercy 
alone can.save him; his enmity to God 
and‘his law will make him seek deliver- 
ance from its commanding authority, as 
well as from its condemning sentence : 


barefaced 
mischief in the common state of society : 
but, by carrying certain parts of religion 


to an extreme, as if men could not use 
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tance, are run down or kept out of sight. 


unscriptural terms, and 
stating the doctrines of the gospel.—_The 
head may be the principal part of a man ; 
but it is not the whole man. The doc- 
trine of justification is not the whole o 
Christianity; nor being justified the 
whole of salvation.—This disproportion- 
ate way of teaching only par- 
ties, and rules by thus balancing them : 
whereas the scripture attacks equally all 
the corruptions of the carnal heart, and 
gives no quarter to any of them. 
‘¢ 1 remain very sincerely, 
** Your affectionate friend and 
*< Tuomas Scott.” 
pp. 208—211, 


Most gladly would we quote 
very largely from this respectable 
volume, and intersperse our own 
occasional reflections ; but our li- 
mits must restrict us to one letter 
more. It is on the questions—“ Is 
it a fact that faithfu ial mi- 
nisters, as they advance in life, 
frequently lose the esteem 
had obtained, and decline in 
rent usefulness? and if so, po Hm 
may be learned from it, and how 
may such declension be most 
bably avoided ?” Without discuss- 
ing whether the case referred to is 
ot frequent occurrence, there is so 
much sound practical wisdom in 
it, and so much that deserves to 
be seriously dered by every 
minister of Christ, that we mast 
make room for the whole. 

‘* Dear Brethren, — The question 
which you propose to Son See 
meeting, is of great importance and. 
culty, and I do not feel myself compe- 
tent to throw much light Sys i 

‘¢ That such declension in acceptance 


them, and discouraging to other la- 
bourers; but most deplorable ato thei 
< When we say pious and faithfily we 


do not mean in piety, foithfulness, 











this would by no means secure them 
ceipla ! tht aft they of A tad Ae 
conip — sia - 
stiken him, ‘however oe ah qualify the 
meaning; that his childreh in’ Galatia, 
who orice were reddy to pill out their eyes, 
did’ give’ them to’ him, counted hiw their 
enemy, becansé he told them the truth ; and 
retdheck-whint a long and laboured con- 
bh tg A found it requisite to hold 
both with the Galatians and the Corin- 
thians ; we must perceive, that no new 
or Strange thing hath happened’ unto us, 
if we meet with sitiilar discouragements. 
h the’ holy Jesus, who spuke as never 
spake, had’ the ‘thousands which‘ at- 
tended hitn, ‘as stated in tlie beginning of 
the sixth of Jobn, reduced to the twelve 
apostiés,’ before the Close of it; and the 
hosanaas Of the “multitudes were soon 
changed into Crucify him ; when even his 
a tles fursvok him and fled. 
air But, in the most general case, there 
is ‘something wrong ‘or defective in the 
themselves, which concurs both 
with the fickleness of the people and the 
other causes in producing this effect. 

“* 1. I¢ is a maxim with me, that 1v- 
BULGED CriLDREN ALWAYS ARE A ROD’ 
BY ‘WHICH GOD 'CORHECTS THEIR PA- 
RENTS. And this applies to ministers 
and their flocks, as well as to families : 
and many pious and even eminent minis- 
ters! have’ so‘ humoured: and ‘indalged 
their people, as to render them captious, 
self-dotveited, and ready to take offence 
at_every faithful and needful reproof 

ation. Good Mr. Newton, 
ati’ Whom ‘few stand higher on many 
iad erred in this’ respect’ at 
degree, that he could not 
in..and practical sermon, 
iting inquifies throughout 
*What has ge matter’? 


‘tel something 
i ‘subject ?”—-By this aad 
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used to say, and was admired for saying, 
‘That is was enongh to tthe 
truth ; for, that bei: extablihed error 
would fall of itself.” Now, if trath were 
as congehial to the human heart as error, 
or more 80, this it Be the case : ‘but 
who does not see that, if St. Paul had’ 
been so averse to all controversy, the 
false teachers of ‘Galatia and Corinth’ 
would have wholly supplanted ‘him, and’ 
ruined those flourishing churches?) In 
consequence, Olney, when Mr. N, left 
it, swarmed with antinomians; and, 
when I about a year after became curate 
of the parish, most of the professors of 
the gospel joined the dissenters ; and I 
had to attempt raising a new congrega- 
tion, in opposition'to the ahtinomianism 
and anti-churchism, so to speak, which’ 
prevailed. [n'a population of two thou- 
sand ‘five hundred people, often not one 
hundred got together on a Sunday morn- 
ing till nearly the’end of the service, and 
half of these from other places. A great 
majority ‘of Mr. N.’s ‘best ‘people had 
died before” this time : but the antino- 
mians and dissenters had quite under- 
mined his influence, while labouring as- 
siduiotsly to carry off his people, they 
met with no opposition. , " 

*© 3. On the other hand, a harsh and 
sharp spirit, and oyer-eagerness in Con- 
troversy, ‘or in self-vindication, often 
carries matters, ‘by the opposite road,’ 
to the same point ; by giving Opposers 
the advantage of exclaiming against tlie 
spirit’ manifested by the minister ; and 
even ‘as disgusting his own people. 

“4. Few pass through life without 
some false step,’ or the ‘appéarance of" 
evil’: ‘and this is fer more noticed, and’ 
produces far thore effect, in a stated mi- 
nister, than in ‘one who goes from place 
to place: and often it imperceptibly 
Fg occasion to miany to grow shy’ of 
as car Aap euyeeeeteeninn 0, 

Vv ‘tongues, and su cial but’ 
specious talent, and’ with hints of ‘¢en~' 
sure, &c. stéab the hearts of the 5 ais 
Absalom stole the hearts of Israel from’ 


is’ David, after all his ‘services, and in his? 
' oldage. ‘T have’ kriown many instances’ 


of this; in eminent ‘characters ; ‘where, 


- on a general view' of things; the altera- 


tion has not’ been perceived, but where 
it has been" painfully felt’ by those con=" 


“s 5. Even when a man’s faculties and 
powers of mind do not decline as he? 


grows old, there is a natural ‘in’ 
old age to abate ur and , and” 
render'a man’s mi less fervent’ 
and pathetic, 


give farther opportmmity to those who are’ 
moré vigorous ‘and active, in drawing off’ 
his people; and counterncting his usefal-’ 
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ness; and this sometimes to an Asto- 
nighing, ng agre For, without something 

ar in a stated minister, which 
Tite people to him by love, es- 
teem, and veneration, cotinterbalancing 


all other things; men naturally grow - 


tired of hearing the same voice, aid are 
coger after something new, or newer 
and, even where many are steadily 


attached to their old minister, there al- - 


ways will be more thorny ground; and 
stony ground, or wayside hearers, who 
will usiber prefer a smoother gospel, or 
go back into the world. They went out 
from us, because a were not of us. And 
where situation; as in many country pa- 
rlehes, prevents an influx of new hearers, 
ially when new places are 
opened in the neighbourhood, by plau- 
le and zealous persons, it cannot but 
be that a man’s congregation must be 
diminished : but often by this very pro- 
cess the vine is pruned, and the heap of 
corn winnowed and purified. 

** 6. Ministers are too apt to yield to 
discouragement in these circumstances, 
and, instead of being more fervent in 
prayer, and zealous in labour, and instant 
tn season, out of season, and considering 
what further can be done, they become 
heartless; their hands hang down; they 
f° on indeed with their ministrations, 

ut there i is less life and vigour in them ; 
less pains taken privately j and more of 
a disposition to seek comfort and amuse- 
niént in’ other studies and pursuits. This 
Often exceedingly increases the evil, and 
ives their rivals every advantage P ther 

m. And this is still worse 
take it up as, merely their trial, and the 
appointment of God, and so quiet them- 
selves in a: lieartless use of ordinary 
means, instead of being stirred up to 
extrdordinary exertions, and to inquj- 
ties, Shew me wherefore thou contendest 
with me? What can Ido more? When 
men slept the enemy sowed the tares. There- 
Sore watch, &c. Acts xx. 30, 31. 

« These hints may suggest other 
causés, not before reflected on, to those 
who are discussing the subject: and the 
duties, &c. resulting from them, will 
readily be seen. 

«< For myself, I never had any age: 
larity to lose till I came to this’ vi 
and then for several veuie'l Wed 86 at at- 
tended, and all I said or did was so favour- 
ably received, that | used to say, I hope 
God ‘will give me wisdom and to 
- allopt’ LN mee sere pe wc for I séem as 


if | might do 7 rag 


9 ts tie Te the ceighhoncieg vl 
wey with Bad other changes, so 
the case, that Be F congregation 

circumstances 


much reduced, 
became so , that, had I died 
or four years ago, mine might 


have been considered as peculiarly & case 
in point on the question; ey 


“full, review of the who 


cribe it to any false s yt ei 

viously or duritig the a ; ae 
doubtless more simpl 
prayer, and zeal, might: 
acted it. But my peculiar te. gona oan 
éngagements were such as prevented my 
doing many things, which in other cir- 
cifstances might have been attempted ; 
andthe numbers who became ~~ 
and perhaps the greater. num 
became absenters, and the deplorable in- 
stances of such as grievously 
and gave up their profession, depressed’ 
me exceedingly. Lately, however, things 
have taken a. more favourable fem 
Many have come forth from other pli 
and several have joined us as commu! 
cahts; and, though our 
are much less than once they were, yet 
probably much more good has, 
done. 

“* We ought not therefore to 
discouragement, but to wait, and hope,’ 
and pray, and labour; to endeavour to: 
out-pray, out-preach, and out-live those 
who are preferred to us ; to expect also 
and ndt to complain, but be thankful, if 
others increase and we decrease; a 
rejoice that Christ is preached to the 
norant and careless, ey gs 
eclipsed ; and to hold fast this maxim,, 
that it is FAR BETTER TO DO A LITTLE 
GOOD THAN A GREAT DEAL OF MISCHIEF ;' 
and that there is joy in heaven over ONE 
sinner that repenteth, though teri I belp 0s 
continue impenitent—May God 
to be faithful unto death, and CS 
crown of life, and numbers to be 
and crown of rejoicing at last!"*— ‘st 
321. 


i 





The Christian Father's Present’ to’ 
his Children. By J. A. James: 
2 vols. 12mo. 9s. Westley: 


Every thing that pertains to the, 
education of the young, or’ to the 
formation and re; ion_ of their, 
mental and moral habits, is of 4 greet 
importance. We are disposed to 

bid a hearty welcome to all pro- 
deciiena which may assist, in any, 
degree, the anxious exertions of 


tal care and solicitude, i in the 
arduous task of fi the youth- 
ful mind to correct of thinks 
ing and feeling. The influence of 
early habits andi upon 
character and ,in the pre=, 
sent pnp sal. 


312 
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and the importance of their bear- 
ing upon the higher interests of 
the immortal mind, would require 
that knowledge which eternity 
alone can impart for the formation 
of the estimate, and the pen of in- 
spiration to do it adequate justice. 
It is one among the many pleasing 
features which distinguish the pre- 
sent era, that a growing attention 
is paid to the inculcation of scrip- 
tural instruction upon the minds 
of the young ; and though there 
is much to regret in the habits and 
manners of polite and religious 
society, much that is superficial and 
flimsy in the routine of a modern 
education, and still more to be re- 
gretted in the assimilation of the 
religious to the gay world, yet 

never certainly was a period, 
in which the christian parent or 
guardian could so readily com- 
mand help of the most valuable 
kind, in his unwearying and soli- 
citous efforts to train up his youth- 
ful charge in the nurture and ad- 
monition of the Lord. Much has 
been attempted by modern specu- 
latists, in new plans and schemes, 
for makin ucation easy, and 
method r method has started 
forth with great pretensions of 
having discovered shorter and 
easier roads to knowledge, by 
which boys were to start at once 
to men, and in a few days or hours 
acquire, by the magic of military 
manceuvering and educational tac- 
tics, as much wisdom as their fa- 
thers had been years in amassing. 
After all, we verily believe nothing, 
ornext to nothing, has been done— 
that the mechanical part of in- 
struction has really retrograded, 
and the wholesome discipline and 
vigour of our forefathers been re- 
linquished, without any uate 
substitute in the new and applaud- 
ed ‘systems of modern masters. 
The chief; if not the only improve- 
ments which we have been able to 
discover, appear in the better ar- 


beans and execution of school- 
’ s, and in the greater choice of 





CAceusr, 

works of a strictly religious charac- 

ter, ada meager, rye) youth- 
on the side of 


ful min piety, and 
to occupy it with more lau 

and useful recreation in the hours 
of relief from graver studies. The 
works suited to the employment 
and amusement of the young, dur- 
ing the period of their scholastic 
education, are almost innumerable. 
There is surely no need to aug- 
ment them. But this work of Mr. 
James's is admirably adapted for 
the youthful mind, at the period 
either when it quits the trammels 
of the school, or is timorously, and 
with many an anxious wish and 
prayer, loosened from the safe har- 
bour of a parent's home, and sent 
forth upon the adventurous voyage 
of life. 

The present work is, of al] that 
we have seen upon the same sub- 
ject, the most comprehensive and 
complete, and altogether the best 
adapted at once to meet all the 
wishes and anxieties of parents, and 
to engage and instruct the youth- 
ful reader. There is searce a topic, 
on which a christian parent could 
desire to give a son or daughter 
impressive and scriptural counsel, 
that is not included in Mr. James's 
plan ; while the length of discus- 
sion to which each subject is pur- 
sued, is happily adjusted between 
an injurious brevity and disgust- 
ing tediousness. The ardent af- 
fection and sound judgment of the 
author are conspicuous in every 
page; and we shall have occasion 
only to make a few citations to 
convince our readers how well 
adapted these volumes are to a 
swer the important purpose for 
which they are designed. The fol- 
lowing extract is a part of Chapter 
ILI. On Right Sentiments in Religion. 

‘* Contend earnestly then for the faith 
once delivered to the saifts. I would not 
have you bigots. This, however, is a vague 
and plastic term, which, in the slang of 
modern infidelity, has been generally ap- 
plied to one who attaches im 


ance to religious opinions. id - 
is meapt an overweening attachment to 
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ance than many Others; or a blind zeal 
for opinions, adopted rather from cus- 
tom than conviction, or a spirit of into- 
lerance, contempt, and persecution, to- 
wards those who differ from us in the 
articles of our belief ; if this be bigotry, 
be you no bigots: abhor and avoid a dis- 
postion of this kind. Adopt all your 
sentiments after a close examination, and 
upon fall conviction of their truth. Ap- 
portion your zeal for their diffusion, upon 
the scale of their relative importance. 
Exercise the greatest forbearance and 
candour towards those who differ from 
you ; but at the same time contend for 
the articlesof your faith as matters of in- 
finite consequence. Defend your opi- 
nions with an enlightened, dispassion- 
ate, but at the same time, ardent zeal. 
Insist upon the connexion of right senti- 
ments with right feelings; that the for- 
mer, when really held, lead to the latter, 
and that the latter can never exist with- 
out the former. If this is what is meant 
by bigotry, then may you possess it more 
and more. Shrink not from the charge 
if this be its meaning, in the lips of those 
who use it. If you partake of true faith 
and genuine holiness, you must expect 
that the one will be called enthusiasm 
and the other bigotry. Disregard both 
the accusations, and be not deterred by 
opprobrious names from the pursuit of 
eternal life—Do you ask me what are 
right sentiments? I reply, search the 
scriptures for yourselves, with docility, 
with prayer, with earnestness. No lan- 
guage can express the infinite import- 
ance of entering without delay, on a deep 
and solemn examination into these mat- 
ters. Call no man master, but consult 
the oracles of heaven. One evil, never 
enough to be deplored, is, that many 
a do not and will not distinguish. 

y are pleased with different preach- 
ers, who bring as different gospels as the 
Koran is from the Bible. They are as 
ready to put themselves in the way of 
hearing error as truth, and swallow down 
whatever comes, provided only it be 
gracefully administered. Elegant lan- 
guage, good elocution, theatrical atti- 
tudes, fascinating imagery, are to them 
of far more importance than the truth. 
They are like children rushing into the 
shop of an apothecary, tasting at random 


of ial, and selecting the most im- 
posing ‘ance, without the power 
of distingule ing medicine from poisons. 


‘And even when there is some general at- 
tachment to t sentiments, in how 
few cases is this attended with an en- 
lightened ability to defend and enforce 
them. Our young people do not suffi- 
ciently store their minds with the proofs 
and arguments of the opinions they have 
adopted, They are satisfied with believ- 
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ing without proof. This is not the case. 
with the advocates of error. They are 
instructed in the whole of attack 
and defence. They are skilful in all the 
manceuvres of controversy : sophisms, as- 
sertions, interrogatories, arguments, are 
all at their command. The friends of 
truth are, in these respects, often behind 
them. Reposing an unlimited confidence 
in the invulnerable security, and in the 
impregnable strength of their cause, they 
do not exercise themselves in the use of 
their arms, and appear sometimes to 4 
disadvantage in skirmishing with their 
opponents. Be not behind them in abi- 
lity to defend your principles. The truth 
is of infinite value ; may you clearly and 
comprehensively understand it ; cordially 
and practically believe it ; sincerely and 
ardently love it; and be able both to 
state it with precision, and to support it 
with argument.” 

The chapter on the Choice 9 
Companions is tull of the best 
vices There is no greater danger 
to which youn le leaving a 
religious family Tih hi poh. ¥ 
than that of selecting their asso- 
ciates or forming their connexions, 
rather by the guidance of feeling 
than of judgment; and more under 
the influence of some personal ac- 
complishment, or power to amuse, 
than by a sober calculation of mo- 
ral worth, and a rational prospect. 
of improvement. The young are 
not sufficiently cautioned against 
the attraction of vice in the garb 
of mirth and wit, and under the 
false colours of pleasant sociality. 
Companionable qualities are fre- 
quently a snare of the worst kind, 
both to those who possess them, 
and those who admire them; and 
too much care cannot be exercised 
by friends and parents, to convince 
their youth that the highest per- 
fection of such qualities can be no 
substitute for integrity and virtue, 
and no palliation of immorality 
and irreligion. Mr. James has 
treated the subject with great abi- 
lity. In pourtraying the evils re- 
sulting from associations, he 
says— 

*€ Consider the many dangers arising 
from such associates. You will soon outlive 
all sense of serious , and lose all the 
impressions you might havereceived from 
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a religious education. These you cannot 
hope to preserve ; you might as soon ex- 
pect ‘to guard the- impressions you had 
made with your finger on the sand, from 
the tide of the Atlantic ocean. Even they, 
whose religious character has been formed 
for years, find it hard to preserve the spi- 
rituality of their mind in irreligious com- 
pany. ‘ Throw a blazing fire-bfand into 
snow of rain,’ says Bolton, ‘ and its 
brighthess and heat will be quickly ex- 
tinguished ; so let the liveliest Christian 
as himself into sinful company, and 

will soon find the warmth of his zeal 
abated, and the tenderness of his con- 
science injured.’ How ther can you ex- 
pect to maintain a sense of religion, 
whose habits are scarcely formed, and 


whose character has yet so much of the . 


tenderness and suppleness of youth ? Do 
consider your proneness to imitate ; your 
dread of singularity ; your love of praise ; 
our morbid sense of shame. Can you 
ar the sneer, the jest, the broad Ioud 
taugh ? With none to defend you, none to 
join you ia your reverence for piety, what 
are you to do single and alone ? In such 
company you lay yourselves open to 
temptation, and will probably be drawn 
into @ great deal of guilt. In private and 
~ alone, the force of temptation and power 
of depravity are very great, but how 
much greater when aided by the example 
of intimate friends, as united fires burn 
the fiercer, and the concentrated virus of 
many persons thrown into thesame room, 
infeeted with the plague, render the dis- 
ease more malignant, so a sinful commu- 
nity improves and grows in impiety, and 
pes imember joins his brother’s pollu- 
tion to his ewn. Nothing is so conta- 
gious as bad morals. Evil communica- 
tions t manners. Multitudes 
have peck es those sins without scru- 
ple imsociety, which they could not have 
contemplated alone without horror. It 
is difficult indeed to wade against the tor- 
rent of evil example, and in general, 
whatever is done. by the party, must be 
done by every individual of which it is 
eomposed.”’ 


We could with great pleasure 
proceed with our extracts, but it is 
not, mecessary. Mr. James’s cha- 
racter and principles are sufficient 
guarantee for the soundness of the 
advice offered, on all the topics 
which. come under review; and 
the specimens the public have al- 
ready had of his style of writing, 
in the several useful publications 
ie has.sent forth, render comment 
fromus wholly unnecessary. There 
ate’ passages in’ which we could 


have wished the style to have been- 
less oratotical, and we will venture 
to suggest whether the fact of 
work coming into the hands ot 
young people, who Would not feel 
its contents impressed upon their 
minds by the weight and tender- 
ness of paternal affection, did not 
render it prudent to summon up 
to his aid, in some chapters, a 
greater force of reasoning. Where 
we do not expect to gain a victory 
through the impulse of affection, 
we should supply ourselves with a 
stronger array of well-disciplined 
arguments. We are far from in- 
sinuating that there is any defi- 
ciency of manly feasoriing. The 
work, in general, is almost all that 
ean be desired ; and for complete-~ 
ness and ability, far beyond any 
thing that has yet been executed ; 
and it is otily in a few passages 
that we observe too much reliance 
placed in the knowledge and af- 
fection of the youthful reader. 
This was the best possible style in 
addressing the writer’s own chil- 
dren, but should have been: modi- 
fied when the work was given to 
the public. We have no doubt 
the author will easily be able to 
strengthen the more declamatory 
passages in another edition, and 
adapt it to those numerous cases 
in which there may possibly be 
indulged some counter reasonings 
to the wholesome instructions here 
given. Such a modification of 
certain parts would, by no means, 
detract from the excellence of the 
work in the esteem of more tract- 
able and affectionate youth, nor 
render it less useful, where rio re- 
sistance to its admirable lessons 
should be shown. We mention 
this as likely to contribute to the 
still greater usefulness of the pub-- 
lication, and with no disposition to 
eavil with the-worthy author. We 
must be allowed, before we close, 
to say, the chapters on Amusements 
and Recreations, and on. Theaérical 
Amusements, are exeeuted- with 
great ability: From the latter of 
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them we select the following. in- 
teresting anecdote, which appear- 
ed, we believe, many years ago, in 
the Evangelical Magazine. 


*« Sauter, whose facetious powers 
convulsed whole audiences with laughter, 
and whose ‘companionable qualities often 
‘set the table in a roar,’ was a miser- 
able being, The following anecdote, told 
from the best authority, will confirm this 
assertion ; and I am afraid, were we ac- 
qpriated with many of his profession, we 
ould find that his case is by no means 
singular. Shuter had heard Mr. White- 
field, and trembled with apprehension of 
a jud ment to come; he had also fre- 
quently heard Mr. Kinsman, and some- 
times called on him in London, One day 
accidentally meeting him in Plymouth, 
after some. years of separation, he em- 
braced him with rapture, and inquired 
if that was the place of his residence ; 
Mr. Kinsman. replied, ‘ Yes ; but I am 
just returned from London, where I have 
preached so often and to such large audi- 
tories, and have been so indisposed, that 
Dr. Fothergill advised my immediate re- 
turn to the ry for change of air.’ 
‘And I,’ uter, ‘ have acted 
St John’ Falseat so often, that I thought 
I should have died, and the physicians 
advised me to come “into the country for 
the benefit of the air. Had you died, it 
would have been in serving the best "of 
pnb but had I, it would have been 
ni the service of the devil, Oh, sir, do 
you think I shall ever be called again? I 
certainly was once ; and if Mr. Whitefield 
had let me come to the Lord’s table with 
him, I never should have gone back 
agi But the caresses of the great are 
She Ma eusnaring. My Lord E—— 
sed fie ind. to , and I was glad I 
could not go. Poor rg ! they are un- 


hap want Shuter to make 
nee hae. s ut oh, sir! such a life as 


ou t As soon as Ileave ou, I shall be 
Ea is what they calt a the 


lay, as r some sermons. I 
are some hangs and 
moral’ in it; but after it, 1 shall 
come awa Dish of All Sorts,” and 
; eer" all that on the head. Fine reform- 


It is but.a few months since we 
recorded, on the very. best autho- 
rity, a similar anecdote of a living 
comedian and Mr. Lowell—and we 
have heard one to the same pur- 
port related by a very respectable 


minister, to whom it occurred, of ' 
decisive steps. against, 


the greatest comic favourite of ‘the 
day ; ; but we are not at liberty to 


. whichare now so unequi 
‘ nifest.. But the mischief has 
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give it tothe public. We now take 

leave of Mr. James's admirable, 
work,with the expression of our best 
thanks for the important service he 

has rendered the rising generation, 

and our hearty recommendation of 
the work to, those parents who are 

desirous of embodying, in a per- 

manent form, the best counsels; of 
their wisdom and experience, and 

the best wishes and emotions of 
their hearts. 


DPvyeuewws 


Lord Byron’s Works viewed in, 
Connexion with arene, and. 
the Obligations of Social led 
a Sermon, delivered at Holland. 
Chapel, Kennington, July, 
1824. By John Styles, De 
1s. 6d, Knight and Lacey. 

We are not a little gratified to. per-, 
ceive some symptoms of alarm in 
the state of the public pulse, in 
relation to that malignant poison 
which has been. long ci ting : 
through Se hidden veins ne 
ciety, and incorporating itself. with, 
the whole body politice The cons. 
servators of the public health. haye,, 
been very partially awake to athe 
true nature of 

drugs which, under the prostituted 

name, of wholesome fruits;and core; 

dials, have been eagerly 

and as readily supplied, We have: 

ourselves, from the first, lifted up ; 

ous humble voice, ox taken every 
air oO rtunity, out: 
the: dvaraatie’ ater” of “thes! 
bewitching and ts) pan, 
the sink ae and effects, of 
men. 


nd the reach of any ant ro 
,.in hundreds of instances, ine,, 


, dividuals. of the. fairest .:promisey:: 


and families bound. together. by the « 
happi¢st and most. vittuoug ties, ' 
tenet = 


It is hig time for. the friends : 
of virtue and religion to take more, 
the treache- . 
rous foe; and, since, no. respect 
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has been paid, to all that the best 
of men count most dear, let no 
enchantments of genius, no fasci- 
nations of eluquence, screen the 
wily foe, from that exposure which 
may yet prove seasonable, and 
that execration which he has long 
since merited. We are happy to 
find that Dr. Styles has brought 
this important subject first before 
his own congregation, and now 
before the public. And we can 
assure our readers, this discourse 
is no common-place production, 
but characterized by considerable 
wer of thought, and great fe- 
icity of diction. The following 
passage will enable them to form 
some idea of the able manner in 
which the author vindicates the ex- 
posure of Lord Byron’s infidelity, 
which he is about to attempt. © 


< There is a humane and Christian ge- 
nerosity which buries every man’s faults 
in his tomb, and if the consequences of 
those faults do not survive, and they in- 
flict: no lasting injury on society, this ge- 
ity ought in all cases to be indulged. 

ut if an individual live only to scatter 
tlie seeds of a moral pestilence all around 
him, and die in the midst of his destruc- 
tive labours, it surely becomes those who 
are with the extent of the 
subtle mischief thus called into opera- 
tion, to warn all men of their danger,— 
guard the unsuspecting against the 
matady which threatens to destroy them : 
and if the uame and character of the au- 
thor of so much evil are necessarily in- 
volved in this warning, we ought not to 
be deterred from performing an obvious 
duty from any consideration of delicacy. 
We owe more to the living than to the 
dead. No man of kind or good feelings, 
will or can insult the memory of the de- 
parted; but as the name of Byron is asso- 
ciated with those of Voltaire, Boling- 


s 


raged, not onl principles which hold 
society fae but who has made a 
mockery and scorn of the most sacred 
feelings of the human breast.’ And as 
that portion of the public press, which is 
constantly employed in the desecration of 
all that is holy, will teem with monodies 

panegyrics, occasioned by the loss of 
80 great and splendid a coadjutor; as he 


B 


will be held up as the light and of 
his native land; as his transce t ge- 
nius will be lauded to the skies, and thus 
& new impetus be given to induce the pur- 
chase, the perusal, and the re-perusal of 
his works, it ought not to be imputed to 
the official rdians of piety and virtue 
as a crime, fet they lift up their solemn 
and dignified voice in bebalf of the tra- 
duced and suffering cause which these 
works assail, especially when that cause 
involves the temporal and immortal des- 
tinies of their fellow-creatures. 

** When the talents of a writer have 
rendered him popular, when his produc- 
tions are universally read and quoted, 
and made the standard of taste and sen- 
timent, it becomes imperiously ne » 
that the public should be fully aware of 
the amount of good or evil which may 
be thrown into circulation. Great writers 
are either the benefactors or the bane of 
society. They promote, more than any 
other class, the well-being or the ruin of 
their species; they deserve the gratitude 
or the execration of mankind. 

*< If they strengthen and gefine the 
social principle, if they rear a beautiful 
structure of virtue on the basis of re- 
ligion, if they instruct while they amuse, 
and purify while they delight, they ought 
to be regarded with enthusiastic adora- 
tion; their productions should adorn 
every library; and when the living glory 
has passed into other regions, sculpture 
and painting should give the form and 
feature of departed excellence, as a pre- 
cious legacy, to its own and all succeed- 
ing generations. But, when wonderful 
endowments, when intellectual capacity 
of the highest order, are employed in 
throwing the elements of crime into 
great mass of the reaparaurve identifying 
themselves with the principles of an in- 
fidel philosophy, and charming the ima- 
gination that they may the more surely 
corrupt the heart; when, like Lucifer, a 
son of light falls from his sphere, and 
carries moral ruin and devastation ia his 
erratic and descending course, shining 
and destroying as he rolls along, equally 
an object of surprise and terror; what 
ought to be our emotions and sentiments 
when the career of such a minister of 
evil is arrested? Pity for the individual, 
who is gone to his great account; rej 
for the dehasement of the finest faculties, 
whose original destination was for ‘glory, 
honour, and immortality,’ will not fail 
to be awakened in every bosom. But, 
with these sensations, will be excited 
others of a different kind; —such as usually 
succeed the removal of a scourge and 
visitation of a calamity; together with a 
virtuous determination to use all the 
means. in our power to miti and 
circumscribe the misery it may in- 
flieted.” pp. 3—5, ; ’ 
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The author then proceeds to 
observe, that though Lord Byron 
has not, in so many words, de- 
clared his disbelief of the Chris- 
tian revelation, he has yet left the 
public no room to doubt of his in- 
fidelity, ‘but has evinced its do- 
minion over his whole character, 
and prevalence throughout all 
his writings. Dr. Styles has not 
deemed it necessary to enter into 
any detailed verification of the 
general charge, but has confined 
himself to a delineation of the 
mischievous and antisocial charac- 
ter of infidelity, and to a substan- 
tiation of the impeachment of Lord 
Byron’s writings, as possessing 
such a character. He names four 
evidences of the infidelity of his 
Lordship’s weorks:—Ist. A {otal 
alienation from the spirit and in- 
Jrsence of all religion, both natural 
and revealed, which ades all his 
productions.—2d, The identity of 
his philosophy with that of our mo- 
dern Epicureans.—3dly. His having 
employed his great powers in perse- 
vering efforts to remove from the 
minds of his countrymen all incen- 
tives to virtue, and all obstructions 
dovice. 4thly. As being the direct as- 
sailant of virtue ; the deliberate cor- 
ruptor of morals; the profligate 
and undisguised advocate of vice. 
From the third of these sections 
we select another passage, which 
will furnish our readers with a fair 
sample of the able and spirited 
manner in which Dr. Styles has 
conducted his argument. 


‘© Why an unbeliever should delight 
to propagate his opinions, it is impossi- 
ble to explain on any principle of bene- 
volence and humanity. What good can 
any man purpose to accomplish, by per- 

ing his fellow-creatures, that there 
is no God;—that they live in a father- 
less. world ;—that the infinite Spirit is 
goue ;—that the only solid foundation of 
virtue is wanting, and that the system is 
exploded of which God is the great sub- 
ject, and that train of affections and con- 
duct for ever annihilated of which He is 
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the supreme object? It seems to me, 
that the idea of a God, as the Father of 
mercies,-—as a Being of inficite good- 
ness, and who governs in. wisdom and in 
kindness all the creatures who are de- 
pendant on his power, is essential :to 
every pleasurable and sublime emotion ; 
—without it I can conceive of nothing 
glorious, nothing delightful. In my view, 
the absence of God would cover the face 
of nature with fanereal gloom. He that 
hath wrought himself up to the per- 
suasion that there is no God, must surely 
lament it as the greatest calamity of his 
existence; he must feel it to be a moral 
disease, infinitely worse than. the plague, 
and he would as soon think_of spreading 
the infection of the one as of the other. 
In his own consciousness, an Atheist 
must be the most desolate and miserable 
creature in the universe, unless, indeed, 
he is at the same time the most depraved. 
In that case he would enjoy the satisfac- 
tion of a fiend, in being the tempter and 
destroyer of others. It is only on.this 
principle, that we can account for the 
restless efforts of the wicked to gain con- 
verts to their creed, and imitators to their 
example; the excitement which this pro- 
duces, is all the pleasure of whieh they 
are susceptible. 

** What other motives could induce 
the author of ‘ Cain a Mystery’ to make 
it a vehicle of all the sophistries and sub- 
tle objections which impugn the charac- 
ter and the government of the Supreme 
Being, 1 am at a loss to ascertain. If it 
be alleged in his favour, that the per- 
sonages of this drama are only the cre- - 
ations of poetry; that a poet 18 allowed 
great licence in the choice and manage- 
ment of his subjects; and that he is not 
expected to mingle with the inventions 
of his fancy a system of theology or of 
ethics, I take leave to observe, this 
plea, in the present instance, ‘cannot 


, avail,”’—pp. 14, 15, 


We are persuaded our readers, 
and the public generally, will feel 
obliged to Dr. S. for this very sea- 
sonable effort to arouse the minds 
of the lovers of y to the dan- 
gers of his Lordship’s syrén’ muse... 
We cordially wish his discourse’an 
extensive circulation. ~ Its perusal 
may prove beneficial to many, and 
we think its review in future years, 
less likely to prove a subject’ of 
to its author, than some 


Char seetuidicns of his pen. 
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Good Thoughts in Bad Times ; to- 
~ with Good Thoughts in 
‘orse Times. By Thomas Ful- 

» ler, B.D. — 24m0. London. 
Tere are few authors to whom 
the literature of England is in- 
debted for more substantial and im- 
portant services, than to the face- 
tious writer of this small volume. 
He was the son of the Rev. Thomas 
Fuller, of Aidwinkle, Northamp- 
tonshire, at which place he was 
born, m the year 1608. He was 
introduced to grammar-learning 
by ‘his father, and at the age of 
twelve, had made so rapid a pro- 
eSs, and attained to so respecta- 
e a degree of knowledge, that he 
was sent to Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge, of which Dr. Davenant, 
his maternal uncle, was then Mas- 
ter. To his college exercises he 
applied himself with extraordinary 
diligence, and took his degree of 
A.B, m’ 1624; and that of A. M., 
with great applause, in 1628. 
Three years after he obtained a 
fellowship and Sidney College, and 
at the same time a prebend in the 
church of Salisbury. This year 
was distinguished by the com- 
mencement of his authorship. He 
‘serit forth a ‘Poem, entitled, “ Da- 
vid’s Hainous Sin, Hearlie Re- 
pentanee, and Heavie Punishment.” 
‘A short time after this, he was or- 
dained, priest, and presented to the 
rectory of Broad Windsor, Dor- 
setshire, where he exercised his 
ministerial functions with great di- 
digence and acceptance. 1635, 
Sageeenres Seubert Divinity, 
soon after married a young 
lady, -by whom he, had one -son. 
This, jady was removed from him 
death, very shortly after. A 
ort time; before this calamitous 
event took place, he published his 
History of the Holy War, in folio, 
which met with great acceptance, 
and soon passed through several 


editions. In consequence of the 
political and religious agitations 
which preceded the civil war, he 
removed to London, under the 
hope of enjoying greater security 
and peace than his country resi- 
dence afforded. An additional 
reason, which probably had great 
weight with him, was the ready 
access to be obtained in London 
to the works and conversation of 
learned men. {fn the metropolis, 
his popular pulpit talents soon at- 
tracted great attention, and he 
was speedily chosen Lecturer of 
the Savoy, in the Strand. He 
was also chosen a member of the 
convocation at Westminster, which 
met in Henry the Seventh’s Cha- 
pel- His services at the Savoy 
were highly acceptable to the peo- 
ple, and his efforts to serve the 
royal cause, both in public and 
private, were earnest and unremit- 
ted. To this end, after the King 
had quitted London, to commence 
hostilities against his Parliament, 
Fuller, on the anniversary of the 
King’s inauguration, preached at 
Westminster Abbey from this text, 
—* Yea, let them take all, so that 
my Lord, the King, return in 
peace.” 2 Sam. xix. 30. This ser- 
mon was soon after published, and 
is said to have given great offence 
to the Parliament, and brought the 
preacher into some danger. About. 
this period, he completed and gave 
to the world his “‘ Holy State,” in 
one volume, folio -— idea of 
which was prebably taken from 
Causinus’s Holy Court. During 


the ferment and conflict of the . 


civil war, he prosecuted his studies 
as he had opportunity, and upon 
retiring to Exeter, was appointed 
Chaplain to the infant princess 
Henrietta Maria, and: soon after 
received a patent from his royal 
master, for his presentation to the 
living of Dorchester, in Dorset- 
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shire. He continued in the West 
but a short time, for the continued 
vicissitudes of public affairs kept 
every place in a state of alarm and 
uneasiness, He removed again to 
London, and was chosen lecturer 
first at St. Clement’s Lane, Lom- 
bard Street, and afterwards at St. 
Bride’s, Fleet Street. About this 
time, he published a Sermon in 
4ta., entitled, “A Sermon of 
Assurance, fourteen years ago, 
preached at Cambridge, since in 
other places, now, by the impor- 
tunity of his friends, exposed to 
public view.” In 1684, he was 
presented to the living of Waltham, 
in Essex, by the Earl of Carlisle, 
and passed this and the following 
year, in employing engravers to 
embellish his View of the Holy 
Land, or Pisgah’s Sight of Pa- 
lestine, and the Confines thereof, 
with maps, and other copper-plate 
prints. This work first appeared 
in 1650, The following year he 
was engaged in collecting lives of 
eminent martyrs, saints, and con- 
fessors, some written by himself, 
and some by other hands :—this 
work, under the title of Adel 
Redivivus, first appeared in 4to. 
He was again married, after 
having lived above 12 years a 
widower. In 1656, he published 
his Church History of Britain, 
from the birth of Christ to the 
year 1648. This work was severely 
attacked by Heylin, in his Ex- 
amen Historicum, which appeared 
about three years after. To Hey- 
lin, Fuller replied with much in- 
genuity and candour, in An Appeal 
of injured Innocence, to the learned 
and oe hee Reader, in answer to 
some Animadversions, &c. &c. A 
subsequent exchange of letters be- 
tween these gentlemen, and some 
personal conferences, led to the 
termination of their disagreement. 
In 1661, Fuller took a journey to 
Salisbury, and on his return was 
attacked by a fever, which ter- 
minated his mortal existence in the 
54th year of ‘his age. His death 


was a subject of great and general 
lamentation, and so high was. the 
esteem entertained for him, ;that 
about 250 of the clergy aceompa- 
nied his remains to the place of 
interment, Dr, Hardy, Dean of 
Rochester, preached a funeral ser- 
mon upon the occasion, in which 
he passes a deserved eulogy upon 
the character of Fuller. . 

We shall now proceed to give 
our readers a brief account of the 
little volume, whose title stands at 
the head of this article. It was 
composed and published, as its 
title might suggest, during the 
civil commotions. It is distin- 
guished by all the peculiarities of 
Fuller in an eminent degree, and 
was well adapted for usefulness at 
the period of its appearance. The 
author exclaims in the preface, — 
“ O the distractions of our age !— 
How many know as little when the 
sword was drawn, as when it will 
be sheathed ;” and in one of his 
meditations, he speaks of having 
* served a seven years’ apprentice- 
ship in civil wars.” It been 
remarked of Fuller's writings, 
that wherever we dip into them, 
we are sure to meet with some 
interesting narrative, or anecdote, 
or pithy saying, by which the at- 
tention is instantly fixed, and we 
are led on from page to page, 
without being able to put the book 
again on the shelf. We think this 
remark, in the main, just; but 
eminently so of the little work 
before us. It is full of instructive 
sayings, amusing incidents, or 
striking anecdotes; yet all are so 
wisely strung together, that. they 
are made to fit thé author’s pur- 
pose most admirably, and always 
to subserve the enforcement of 
some important sentiment. Many 
of Fuller’s facts and anecdotes are 
to be met with in other and earlier 
writers, yet, when related by Ful- 
ler, they assume a freshness and 
novelty, which none bers his own 
captivating and _ferti ius 
a have given them. These 
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Good Thoughts are expressed with 
all the author’s. peculiar pithiness 
and humour, and are distinguished, 
from the very title page to the Anis, 
hy all that sparkling and surprising 
novelty of thought, that amusing 

uaintness, and happy joyous 
kind of wit, for which Fuller was 
always remarkable, whether in 
the pulpit, or the parlour. “ To 
him the language of jocularity had 
something of the gravity of ear- 
nest; it was his own vernacular 
idiom, in which every thing that 
issued from his mind was clothed ; 
it was something so intimately 
connected with him, that all at- 
tempts to strip it off would be 
useless ; something settled and 
fixed in his intellect, and stamp- 
ing and marking his whole charac- 
ter.” His characteristic drollery 
was strikingly exemplified, when 
he was about to make his appear- 
ance before the T'riers, who were 
appointed to examine into the 

ualifications of the clergy. Of 
these persons, Dr. Fuller had a 
most formidable notion, and thus 
aecosted John Howe, when he 
came to him for advice. “ Sir,” 
said he, “‘ you may observe I am 
a@ pretty corpulent man, and I am 
to go through a passage that is 
very strait ; L beg you would be so 
kind as to give me a shove, and 
help me through.” Mr. Howe 
freely gives him his advice, which 
Fuller agreed to follow. When 
he appeared before the Triers, 
they proposed the usual questions, 
such as, “ Whether he had any 
experience of a work of grace upon 
his heart?” To this he replied, 
that he could appeal tothe Searcher 
of Hearts, that he made conscience 
of his very thoughts—with this 
they were satisfied, and so allowed 
him to pass. Many s might 
be selected from this small volume 
marked by his genuine peculia- 
rities. A few of them we shall 
be permitted to cite, after specify- 
ing the general arrangement and 
contents. The work is divided 
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as follows:—Personal Meditations 
— Scripture Observations— Histori- 
cal Applications—Meditations on 
the Times — Meditations on all kinds 
of Prayers—Occasional Medita- 
tions. The following citation is 
from the Scripture Observations : 


‘¢ The Text Improved. 


*¢ T heard a preacher take for his text, 
‘ Am not I thine ass, upon which thou 
hast ridden ever since I was thine unto 
this day, was I ever wont todo so unto 
thee!’ I wondered what he would make 
thereof, fearing he would starve his 
auditours for want of matter. But hence 
he observed. 

‘¢ 1, The silliest and simplest, being 
wronged, may justly speak in their own 
defence. 

«<2, Worst men, have a good title to 
their own goods. Balaam, a sorcerer, 
yet the ass confesseth twice he was his. 

«<3. They who have done many good 
offices, and fail:in one, are often not 
onely unrewarded for former service, 
but punished for that one offence. 

s* 4, When the creatures formerly offi- 
cious to serve us, start from their wonted 
obedience (as the earth to become bar- 
ren, and air pestilential) man ought to 
reflect on his own sin, as the sole cause 
thereof. 

‘© How fruitfull are the seeming barren 
places of Scripture. Bad plowmen, which 
make baiks of such ground. Whereso- 
ever the surface of God’s word doth not 
laugh and sing with corn, there the heart 
thereof within is merry. with mixes, af- 
fording, Where not plain matter, hidden 
mysteries.””—pp. 44, 45. 


In the Meditationsonthe Times, 
we meet with the following amus- 
ing and curiousanecdote ; we think 
our readers will deem the use to 
which the author puts it, not less 
entertaining than the: story itself. 
The article is entitled, 


<< The use of the Alphabet. 


‘¢ There was not long since a devout, 
but ignorant papist dwelling in Spain. 
He perceived a necessity of his own pri- 
vate prayers to God, besides. the Pater- 
noster, Ave Maries, &c. used of course in 
the Romish Church. But so simple was 
he, that how to pray he knew not. Onely 
every morning humbly bending his knees, 
and lifting up his eyes, and: hands to 
heaven, he would deliberately repeat the 
alphabet. ‘ And now (saith he) O good 
God, put these letters together to spell 
syllables, to spell words, to make suth 
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sense, as may be most to thy glorie, and 
my good.’ 

** In these distracted times, I know 
what generals to pray for. God’s glory, 
truth and peace, his Majesties honour, 
priviledges of Parliament, liberty of sub- 
jects, &c. But when I descend to par- 
ticulars,, when, how, by. whom 1 should 
desire ‘these things to be effected, [ 
may fall to that poor pious man’s, 
A, B, C.”—pp. 61, 62, 


Under the tenth article, denomi- 
nated ‘“* Much good may it do 
you ;” the author relates a singu- 
Jar facet concerning Niceas the 
philosopher, and makes a skilful 
and ingenious application of it to 
those who had plundered him of 
his books and papers, though with 
a different spirit, as our readers 
will observe, 


** One Niceas, a philosopher, having 
his shvoes stollen from him, May they 
(said he) fit his feet that took them away. 
A wish at the first view very harmless, 
but there was that in it, which poysoned 
his charity into a malicious revenge. For 
he himself had hurl’d, or crooked feet, 80 
that in effect, he wished the thief to be 
lame. 

*¢ Whosoever hath plundered me of 
my books and papers, | freely forgive him, 
and desire that he may fully understand 
and make good use thereof, wishing him 
more joy of them; than he hath right 
to them. Nor is there any snake under 
my herbs, nor have 1 (as Niceas) any 
reservation, or latent sense to my self, 
but from my beart do desire, that to all 
purposes and intents, my books may be 
beneficial unto him. Onely requesting 
him,.that one passage in his (lately my) 
Bible [namely, Eph. iv. 28.] may be 
taken into his serious conside:ation.”’— 
pp- 60, 61. 


In the Historical Applications, 
there -are several very choice, 
amusing, and instructive scraps for 
which we would gladly make room, 
but must content ourselves with 
one, 


‘€In the daies of King Edward the 
sixth, the l.ord Protectour march’d with 
a powerfull army into Scotland, to de- 
mand their young Queen Marie in mar- 
riage to our King, according to their 
promises. The Scotch refusing to do it, 
were beaten by the English in Musle- 
borough fight. One demanding of a 
Scottish Lord (taken prisoner in the 


* battle,) Now, Sir, how do you like 
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our King’s marriage with your Queen ? 
* Lalwaies (quoth he) did like the mar- 
riage, but 1 do not like the wooing, that 
you should fetch a bride with fire and 
sword.” It is not enough for men to 
propound pious projects to. themselves, 
if they go about by indirect courses to 
compass them. Ged’s own work must 
be done by God’s own ways. Otherwise 
we can take no comfort in obtaining the 
end, if we cannot justifie the means used 
thereunto,”’—pp. 49, 40. 


One more short quotation must 
suffice to satisfy the curiosity of 
those readers who have never had 
the pleasure of perusing the vo- 
lume itself—a pleasure which, 
indeed, every one cannot com- 
mand, as the work is byno means 
common. The following passage 
is from the Scriplure Qbserva- 
lions. 


*¢ It is a strange passage, Rev. vii 
13, 14. * And one of the elders answered, 
saying unto me, What are these who are 
arraied in white robes, and whence came 
they ? And I said unto him, Sir, thou 
knowest. And he said unto me, These 
are they who have come out of great 
tribulation,’ &c. 

‘¢ How comes the eldef, when asking 
a question, to be said to answer? On 
good reason: for his quere in effect, was 
a resolution. He ask’d St. John, not 
because he thought he could, but knew 
he could not answer. That John’s in- 
genuous confession of his ignorance, 
might invite the elder to inform him. 

** As his question is called an answer, 
so God’s commands are grants, When 
he injoyns us, repent, believe, it is onely 
to draw from us a free acknowledgment 
of our impotency to perform his com- 
mands. This confession being made by 
us, what he injoyns, he will inable us to 
do. Man’s owning his weakness, is the 
onely stock for God, thereon to graft the 
grace of his assistance.”’--pp. 47, 48. 


Dr. Fuller was the author of 
several other works, besides those 
we have mentioned. He published 
in 1660, Mixt Contemplations in 
better Times—in 1649, Androni- 
cus, or the unfortunate Politician 
—in 1654, The Triple Reconciler. 
The Speech of Birds, also of 
Flowers, partly moral, partly mys- 


tical. Besides these he printed 


many sermons, both separately and 
in volumes, 
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Homilies on the Lord's Supper. By 
Theodore Beza. 1574. 12mo. 


Iris a delightful triumph to catch 
old Time at his work of destruc- 
tion, and to rescue some of his vic- 
tims from the oblivious grave to 
which he is hurrying them. Per- 
haps book-worms sometimes carry 
this pleasure to excess, and not 
unfrequently make it appear ridi- 
culous to those who fancy that no- 
thing ancient can be graceful or 
magnificent but old castles and old 
churches. A witty and- facetious 
writer of the last century, in 
sketching the character of an an- 
tiquary, remarks, that he scorned 
to read any book less than a hun- 
dred years old—that he was a 
great admirer of ancient coins and 
manuscripts, which, if effaced by 
time, in his opinion were sti]] more 
valuable—in short, that he seemed 
to esteem every thing as Dutch- 
men do cheese, the betler for being 
mouldy. How far this character is 
correctly descriptive of some who 
have assumed the honourable name 
of antiquarian, or book-worm, we 
shall not pretend to determine, but 
shall rest satified in the thought, that 
for our own predilection in favour 
of the works of venerable anti- 
quity, we could produce a much 
better reason than mere age. We 
were recently permitted to enter 
an ancient and greatly neglected 
library ; from the general aspect 
of the exterior of the volumes, it 
was apparent that the greater part 
of them had not only been unread, 
but. even unopened and untouched, 
for many a year. In examining 
the interior of the books, it was 
no slight mortification to our book- 
worm feelings to behold the rava- 
ges and dilapidations of those book 
destroying insects the Anthrenus 
and Plinus, which had sadly per- 
forated the neglected pages, and 
regaled and feasted themselves long 
undisturbed in this work of de- 
struction. »The damp and mould 
had most successfully and fatally 


. 


united their powers, and had, in 
many instances, completely ob- 
scured or obliterated the typogra- 
phy, and reduced the precious 
pages to dust. There were tomes 
upon almost every subject—the- 
ological, biographical, historical, 
and philosophical, but literally pre- 
senting to the eye of the beholder 
a melancholy mass of ruins. From 
this dilapidated treasury, we se- 
lected the little volume, the title 
of which heads this article, and 
which we shall iow introduce to 
the notice of our readers. 
** Alas ! its title page was lost,” 


and all that we can state about it 
at present is, that a certain gentle- 
man, who was not kind enough to 
bequeath his name to posterity, 
at least only his initials, J. W., 
translated these discourses of The- 
odore Beza upon the Lord’s Sup- 
per, and dédicated them to the 
very honourable Ladie Brigit Coun- 
fess of Bedford. However, in the 
absence of other facts, we can as- 
sure our bookish readers, that the 
production of the venerable re- 
former is worth, and will repay, a 
careful reading. The admirable 
reasoning proves the author an able 
logician, and the acuteness and 
skill displayed in meeting the ob- 
jections of adversaries, evince hin 
to have been no common polemic. 
Our limits will not admit of long 
extracts, we shall therefore con- 
tent ourselves with a single speci- 
men, in which Beza exhibits the 
absurdity and inconsistency of the 
two doctrines of transabstantiation 
and consubstantiation. 

*‘ The Papists have altered the joining 
together of the signes and the thing signi- 
fied into a transmutation or change one of 
them into another ; than which what can 
be more absurd: for certeinly if. the 
bread and the wine be indeed 
into the bodie and bloud of Christ, as they 
affirm, then we cannot choose but affirme 
also, that this is not to join the signes 
with the thinges signified, but to change 
- — into the thinges themselves, or 
else the vanishing away or - 
ing to put the thinges patie Dey 28 
room, Ifa man then should demand 
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where is the verie bodie and blond of 
Christ in the action of the supper; if we 
will answer according to their opinion, 
we must say, that it is trulie and indeed 
in ovr hands, and in our mouth, and 
therefore certeinlie, unlesse it presentlie 
vanish away, within this bodie of ours, 
will, in, or under the very signes of the 
bread and the wine being eaten and 
drunken. Now we will show, and that 
by reasons not fetched from human pbi- 
losophie, (as our adversaries untrulie say 
we use such) but from the very word of 
God itself, that this consubstantiation is 
no less absurd and erroneous than tran- 
substantiation, as also that that commu- 
nication or partaking, which out of the 
pure word of God we propound, and teach 
in our churches, is a most secret and di- 
vine matter. We hold that such things 
as are spoken of the sacraments, must be 
understood sacramentallie. What man- 
her of ‘conjunction ‘is the conjunction or 
knitting together of the signe to the thing 
sacramentallie signified ; verily it is sa- 
erameutal, The signes, therefore, and 
the thinges joined together by thatirela- 
tion or respect, whieh is between the 
signes and the thinges signified. When 
we hear some man speaking unto us in 
the toong we understand, the words that 
comes to eares and strike them, doo verie 
lively represent that unto our mindes for 
the expressing and signification whereof 
they were used. For example: as soon 
as we heare the word Rome, presentlie 
we think upon that citie. 1f a man name 
Cesar or the Emperor, Cesar or the Em- 
peror presentlie commeth to our memory. 
The reason whereof verilie is that, that is 
well delivered and taught in schools ; to 
wit, such thinges as are in the voice or 
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words, are signes of the affections that 
are in the soul or minde. Here is the 
sclf-same consideration to be had of the 
sacraments; for the sacraments are no- 
thing else, but visible words, that is, re- 
presenting, through our ¢yes uoto our 
minds, things signified, as words heard, 
doo by our eares convey understanding 
to our minds likewise. Therefore’ these 
visible sacraments of bread and wine 
bring to passe that when I see and re- 
ceive that bread, and that wine joined 
with the word of God, I doo withal con- 
ceive in my minde, and understand, that 
bodie that was given for me, and :that 
bloud that was shed for me, as though I 
were led or carried even unto the thing 
itself being present. And because I am 
commanded uot onelie to look upon these 
signes with eies, but also to take them, 
eat them, drink them, therefore dooth 
the faithful mind even lay hold of, and, 
applic unto himselfe those things so sig- 
nified as they are delivered and offer- 
ed.” e 


The doctrine which .Beza so 
ably combats in this smal] volume 
was unknown till the days of Pope 
Innocent III., and was not receiv- 
ed into the church as one of its 
authenticated dogmas, and articles 
of faith, till the infallible decision 
of the Council of Constance made 
it alike invulnerable to reason and 
scripture. This triumph of ab- 
surdity and blasphemy took place 
in the days of John the XXIIId.,, 
and about the year 1415. 
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Memoirs of Mr. Coxe Feary, first 
Pastor of the ist Church at 
Bluntisham, in Huntingdonshire. 


With an account of the Rise and 
Formation of that Church. By 
John Audley. 12mo, 3s.—London : 
Holdsworth, 1823. 


We ‘féel oursélves indebted to Mr. 
Audley for this clear and satis- 
factory memoir of a pious and sen- 
sible | , whose ‘life presented a 
few leading points of considerable 
interest. The outlines of his history 
are! soon given, and we must refer 
‘to the ‘book itself for the'filling up. 
Coxe Feary was bérn May 29, 
1759, in the village which afterwards 


WOBBAAAG 


became the scene ‘of his 
tabours. : His ow we found 
itself early oyment e peru- 
sal of religious works; but pi tor 
nately those which fell ‘in ‘his ‘way 
were by no means of a cast likely 
to imbue his mind with just notions 
of the nature of evangelical righte- 
ousness. Hervey’s Theron: As- 
pasio was at length made + 
strument of illamination, »and 
went: forth in a higher. strength, . 
conscious of his ,owninfirmity aad 
sinfulness. Whitfield’s Sermons 
having fallen into his hands in ra- 
ther a singular way, hé began ‘to 
read and préach, first to’ his own 
family, and at length to a regular 








— 





_ impress. 


-£ D——,; my boy, I hope you pray.’ 


faithful friend. 


‘i 
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village congregation, through the 
several stages of a room, a barn, 
and a substantial meeting house. 
He was ordained in 1788, and two 
or three years afterwards, his senti- 
ments having undergone a change, 
he was baptized by immersion, with 
twelve of his flock; the church, 
however, retaining the practice of 
free communion. Towards the close 
of his life, he suffered much from 
paralytic attacks, under the effects 
of which he sunk in April 1822. 

Mr. Feary appears to have been 
a highly useful preacher, and to 
have excelled in the colloquial 
and affectionate style of address. 
We shall extract the following esti- 
mate of his character. 

** A respectable minister,”” writes Mr. 
Audley, ‘ the Rev. Mr. White, to whom 


“I am indebted for assistance in these 


Memoirs, speaking of Mr. Feary, in a 
letter which I received from him last 
‘November, says, — 

** © 1 have been taught to revere his 
name from my childhood, and have re- 
ceived those benefits and favours from 
him, which will render his name dear to 
ime, as long as I can think of it. He was 
the instrument of my earliest religious 
ions. It was when I was about 
the age of twelve, that, laying his hand 
upon my head, he said in his usual, buat 
peculiarly soft and affectionate manner, 
B 
him I was led to devote myself to the 
ministry of the Gospel ; and how much 


“Tam indebted for his kind advice and 


assistance, rendered in various ways, as 
petted, it is impossible for me to state. 

was to me a kind, affectionate, and 
I loved and venerated 
him ag my own parent, and he ever acted 
towards me asason. I never knew or 
heard of any one, who so fully sustained 
the character of the friend and father 
among the people of their charge, as he 
did. In the pulpit, and out of it, he was 
all. affection| and mildness; and I have 


- always considered phe, great success 
» was i under God, to be attri- 
Dated to ile pec 


peculi affectionate man- 


ner of enforcing ospel.’ 
*© And in a letter lately received, the 


‘same friend adds, * I confess that with 
“all the veneration I feel for his character, 
“Thave sometimes 
“count for the extraordinary attention his 


been at a loss to ac- 


excited. At one period, many 

his came from eight or ten 
dfstance, and the village of Blun- 
at that time presented to the 
iew on Lérd’s days, a novel and impres- 
seemer The early hour at which 


ie 


many of the hearers began to arrive, the 
decp interest that appeared to be taken in 
the service of the sanctuary, and the 
powerful exercise of Christian love and 
tenderness, between the pastor and his 
people, were calculated to make a deep 
and salutary impression on the mind of 
the most indifferent spectator. And I 
have no doubt but many who have wit- 
nessed them, have secretly said, ‘ This 
people shall be my people, and their God 
my God.’ Never did our friend appear 
so great as on these occasions, for then 
he appeared as the father and friend of 
his people; every one was anxious to 
obtain a look, a shake of ‘the hand, the 
promise of a visit to preach at their vib- 
lage, &c. But I feel it impossible to do 
justice to the interesting subject. { hope, 
my dear Sir, you will excuse my writing 
thus ; when I begin, I know not when or 
where to leave off.’ 

‘It may not*be improper to add, 
that the above is not the language of 
hearsay, but of one brought up in Blunti- 
sham ; and who therefore ‘ speaks what 
he knows, and testifies what he has 
seen.” ’—pp. 100—102. 


A neat portrait is prefixed. 





Best Intentions ; or, Reflections and 
Thoughts for Youth, Maturity, and 
Age. 6s,—London, Boys. 


Tue first sight of this little vo- 
lume reminded us of the numerous 
little works of Aphorisms, Maxims, 
Thoughts, and occasional Reflections, 
with which the seventeenth century 
abounded. Our ancestors were cer- 
tainly mighty men for wit and wis- 
dom, and there is, in most of their 
productions, a point and pith which 
but few of our modern writers can 
equal, and perhaps none surpass. 
The anonymous volume before us 
is dedicated to the author's father, 
and seems to be the fruit of leisure 
hoars. It consists of three hundred 
and thirty paragrapbs upon an im- 
mense variety of subjects, and we 
are happy to state that the writer's 
sentiments are in favour of piety 
and good principles. We doubt 
not but the volume will be found 
acceptable to many who have not 
leisure to read larger works. It 
will supply them with useful hints 
upon various subjects, and afford a 
theme for every day’s meditation. 
The work reflects great credit upon 
the printer, and is a beautiful spe- 
cimen of modern typography. 











Wilks 
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Sermons, Doctrinal and Practical. By 
the Rev. Jomes Aspinall, A, M. 
2 vols 16s.—Rivingtons. 


Ir may appear a trifle remark that 
the world is already overstocked 
with sermons: but if we are to form 
our opinion from the prevailing 
taste of readers in the present day, 
and from the immense number 
of volumes of-this class in every 
bookseller’s shop, it seems at feast 
to have some foundation. Wedo 
not, however, forget the observation 
of a worthy Irish clergyman, “ that 
if the expedicney of such compo- 
Sitions, as means of instruction and 
reformation, is to be estimated by 
the ignorance, the errors and the 
vices of mankind it may be modest- 
ly enough presumed, we are not to 
this day sufficiently furnished.”— 
The yolumes before us are the pro- 
duction of a clergyman of the Esta- 
blishment, and are dedicated to his 
father as a token of filial honour 
and affection. The author remarks, 
that if they be found to contain the 
pure doctrines.of our church, and 
of the Bible, he is willing to under- 
go all the critical castigation, to 
which a deficiency in elegance of 
style and language will deservedly 
render him subject. With the style 
and language of the author, we 
have no reason to find fault—they 
are both respectable ; and as it re- 
gards his doctrines, they are gene- 
rally accordant with both the Arti- 
cles of the Church of England and 
the Bible. In reading the first 
sermon from Isaiah i. 16, 17; we 
thought too much was ascribed to 
homan agency, and the salvation of 
man seemed to us to be suspended 
on his own efforts; but in turning to 
sermon the fifth, in the same volume, 
from Ephesians ii. 8, 9, we found 
the sentiments so scriptural and 
excellent, that we could not subject 
ourselves to the unpleasant task of 
further complaint. The sermons are 
likely to be useful, and are worthy 
of attention, though we cannot say, 
that the author has always ex- 
pressed himself to our mind, nor 
are we quite satisfied with some of 
his sentiments. 





Rural Rambles —Westley. 2s. 
Dr.Jounson tells us, that a certain 
French author has advanced this 

Cona. Mace. No. 80. 


seeming paradox, that “ very few 
men know how to take a walk.”— 
The design of the author of “ Rural 
Rambles,” is to teach this lesson. 
We are accordingly told, in the 
preface, ‘‘ In order to aid the de- 
vout recluse in meditations on na- 
tural scenery, these thoughts were 
first intended -to be published.” 
Perhaps we cannot give our readers 
a better idea of the book, than 
by a specification of its contents. 
Chap. I The Country Church —IL. 
Man’s Capacity for enjoying Scenes 
in Nature.—Ii1 The Garden.—1V. 
The Forest.—V. Survey of the Noe- 
turnal Sky.—V1. Appearances of the 
Earth—VIil. A fine Prospect.— 
VIII.—The Nobleman’s Park —IX. 
The Pastor’s Orchard. —X. The 
Brook.. From this enumeration, 
our youthful readers will expect, 
in the perusal of “ Rural Ram- 
bles,” both pleasure and profit, and 
we think they will not be disap- 
pointed. 


Seeeeteues 


Bunyan explained to a Child, By the 
Rev Isaac Taylor, Ongar, Half 
bound and lettered. 4s. 


Tue name of Mr. Taylor is already 
so well known to the religious pub- 
lic, and his fame as an author so 
well established, as to render any 
eulogium upon his publications from 
us quite unnecessary. The admira- 
ble little work before us, will ex- 
tend and increase that fame where- 
ever it is circulated. It is an ex- 
cellent epitome of Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim, and written in a, style ad- 
mirably adapted to the capacities 
of children, for whose benefit, it is 
samy designed. Yet, as Mr. 

aylor justly observes, it aims ata 
higher character than a copy: all 
the poems are original, and indeed 
all the prose, as only so much of 
Bunyan’s story is given as may 
serve to connect the incidents to- 
gether. The present volume is in- 
tended as the first of a Series, and 
should it be accepted favourably, 
the author will proceed to give an 
account of Christiana in part the 
second. Part the first is illustrated 
with a map of the a jour- 
ney, and with above neat and 
suitable engravings. ‘Fhe great 
object of the author, is to combine 
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with picturesque representations, 
such instruction in Divine things 
as may render it proper to intro- 
duce them on the Lord’s-day. Pa- 
rents will find it a suitable book 
for Sabbath-day instruction, and 
we feel persuaded, that their chil- 
dren will be delighied with the 
pictures, and ask a thousand curi- 
ous questions about their meaning, 
which will furnish a pious parent 
with an opportunity of directing 
their tender minds to the most-im- 
portant topics. Thus, like the ex- 
cellent mother of Doddridge, who 
instructed her infant son.in Scrip- 
ture history and Scripture doctrine 
from the tiles in her chimney-cor- 
ner, they may be casting into their 
minds the seeds of truth, and be 
instrumental in preparing them to 
become its promulgators and de- 
fenders in future years. 
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The Hopes of Matrimony: a Poem. 
By John Holland, 2s. 6d. Westiey. 
In this age of great poets but few be- 
yond the first and second-rate men 
can expect to obtain celebrity. Yet 
as but few of these classes devote 
their talents to moral and religious 
subjects, we are glad to hail the pure 
and useful productions of men less 
highly gifted, This neat little vo- 
lume displays very respectable 
talents, considerable skill in versi- 
fication, and an ardent attachment 
to Christian principles. The au- 
thor has chosen a subject which 
will never cease to be popular, at 
least with the young, and in the 
management of it has displayed 
much vigorous feeling and good 
taste. The werk appears to us 
highly creditabie to him as a young 
author, and well deserving a public 
patronage. . 


———————————————————————————eeeee 
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Papal Attack on the Bible Society. — 
The new Pope, Leo the 12th, has at 
length published his pastoral charge, ad- 
dressed to the Patriarchs, Primates, 
Archbishops, and Bishops of the Roman 
Catholic Church, which was for some time 
delayed on account of his dangerous ill- 
ness. It is’ dated May 3, 1824, and is 
in every way worthy of its author; and 
gives another affecting proof of the un- 
alterable opposition of that anti-christian 
church to the circulation of the sacred 
Scriptures. The following extract will 
be sufficient :— 

** You are not ignorant, my venerable 
brethren, that a Society, commonly 
called a Bible Society, is audaciously 
spreading through the earth, and that in 
contempt of the traditions of the Holy Fa- 
thers, and against the celebrated Decree 
of the Council of Trent, it endeavours 
with all its power, and by every means, 
to translate, or rather to corrupt the 
poy Scriptures into the vulgar tongues 
of nations; which gives just reason 
to fear that in all other translations the 
same thing may happen which has hap- 
peued with regard to those already known 
——namely, that ‘ we may there find a 
bad i tation, and, instead of the 
Gospel of Christ, the Gospel of men, or 
what is worse, the Gospel of the devil.’ 

«* Manyof our predecessors have made 
laws to turn aside this scourge, and in 

latter times Pius the Seventh, of sa- 
cred ee er two briefs, the one to 
Ignatius, hbishop of Guesne, the 
other to Stanislas, Archbishop of Mohi- 


low. In these briefs are found passages 
taken as well from the Holy Scriptures 
as from tradition, and collated with care 
and judgment, to show how injurious this 
subtile invention is to faith and mo- 
rality. 

** And we also, venerable brethren, in 
the discharge of our apostolic duty, 
exhort you to remove your flocks with 
care and earnestness from this fatal pas- 
ture, Reprove, intreat, insist on all oc- 
casions, with all doctrine and patience, 
in order that the faithful, attaching them- 
selves exactly to the rules of our congre- 
gation of the Inder, may be persuaded 
that if they let ‘ the Holy Scriptures be 
indiscriminately translated into the vulgar 
tongues, there will result, in consequence 
of the rashness of men, more evil than 


‘¢ This is a truth demonstrated by ex- 
perience, and which Saint Augustin, 
more than all the other fathers, has 
made known by these words :—‘ There 
have been formed heresies and perverse 
dogmas, which involve the souls of men 
in their snares, and drag them down the 
abyss only because the Holy Scriptures 
have not been well understood, and be- 
cause, having ill understood them, men 
have supported their false interpretations 
with rashness and audacity.’ 

** Such, venerable brethren, is the ten- 
dency of this Society, which, besides, 
omits nothing for the accomplishment of 
its impious wishes; for its boasts rot 
only of printing the translations, but of 
disseminating them by going through 
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the towns; and even to seduce the sim- 
ple, sometimes it sélls them, and some- 
times with a perfidious liberality chooses 
to distribute them gratuitously.” 


Education in South America.—Joseph 
Lancaster, the earliest advocate of uni- 
versaleducation, has been invited by the 
New Government of the Caracas, to visit 
that country and to establish his system 
of instruction, which is peculiarly adapted 
to the state of society there. He, there- 
fore, sailed from Philadelphia at the close 
of April, and arrived at Magnetie with 
his family after a month’s voyage, and 
was received at the gates of the city of 
Caracas by the municipal authorities, 
and a deputation of the inhabitants. The 
prospects of usefulness which thus open 
before him, are of the most extensive 
aud cheering character. 


Subscriptions for the Widow Smith.— 
We are happy to announce that a public 
subscription has been commenced, under 
highly favourable auspices, for the widow 
of our lamented brother the Rev. J. 
Smith, of Demerara, ‘‘ a lady,’ to use 
the words of Sir James Mackintosh, ‘¢ in 
every respect worthy of being the partner 
and associate of such a man.” With 
health seriously and perhaps irrepara- 
bly injured, by her late sufferings she 
finds herself widowed at the carly age of 
thirty, under circumstances which claim 
the assistance of every pious and patriotic 
Englishman. The Directors of the Mis- 
sionary Society have also opened an ac- 
count for her benefit, and we trust that, 
between the two subscriptions, a hand- 
some competency may be raised for her 
benefit. 

Meeting of the Anti-Slavery Society.— 
The First Annual Meeting of this inte- 
resting Society was held at the Free 
Masons’ Hall, Great Queen Street, on 
Friday, July 2. The Duke of Glouces- 
ter in the Chair—supported by Lord 
Calthorpe, Messrs. Wilberforce, Butter- 
worth, Spring, Rice, W.Smith, Stephen, 
Hon. B. Noel, Hon. C. A. Ellis, and a 
numerous and highly respectable audi- 
ence. Amongst many interesting ad- 
dresses, Mr. J. Macauley’s (a son of 
the venerable Z. Macauley, Esq.) was 
distinguished by great eloquence and 
feeling. Referring to the case of the 
Missionary Smith, he said—** True it is 
that the members of that Court Martial 
have narrowly escaped the stigma of 
a Parliamentary censure.—True it is, 
that those who had not the hardihood 
to acquit, had not the virtue to condemn 
them, But no less true is it, that the 
country has pronounced against them its 
damnatory verdict—has passed its sen- 
tence, and will assuredly execute it. 
No less true is it, that they will return 
to England disgraced men, and that his- 
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tory will rank their names with those 
of the murderous judges of Latimer and 
Sidney.” 

Building Association.--The want of a 
suitable place in London, for the anni- 
versary mectings of public Societies, 
having been long and severely felt, has 
at length led to the formation of an 
Association of most respectable noble- 
men and gentlemen, which took place 
at the house of Sir George H. Rose, Bart. 
on 12th of June last, when it was re- 
solved, that a substantial building, capa- 
ble of containing not less then 3000 per- 
sons, be erected in a central part of the 
metropolis. That the sum of £20,000. 
be raised in shares of #50. to bear an 
interest of 5 per cent., and that 24 gra- 
tuitous directors be chosen by the share- 
holders to conduct the erection, &c. We 
trust that a public competition will be 
allowed, and that a building commodious 
and elegant will arise, for the accom- 
modation of those Societies, which are 
the strength and glory of our times. 

Blackburn Independent Academy.—The 
Annual Examination of the students, 
took place at the Academy, on June 
24th, in the presence of a full meeting 
of the Committee ; the Rev. Dr. Clunie 
in the Chair. The students were strictly 
examined in various Latin and Greek 
classics, and in the Hebrew Scriptures ; 
in-Algebra and Geometry; and, at very 
considerable length, in Polemical and 
Practical Theology, in all of -which 
branches of literature and science, as 
well as in their own compositions, they 
reflected the highest credit on the talents 
and fidelity of the tutors, and on their 
own diligence and attainments. The 
whole examination, in the opinion of all 
present, fully justified the high confi- 
dence, which the religious public has 
been pleased to repose in this Institution. 
Two students were admitted on proba- 
tion ; and several more applications for 
admission are expected at Christmas 
next. In the evening, two of the senior 
students delivered discourses on the fol- 
lowing subjects.—Mr. Cooke, on the 
adaptation of the Gospel to the Moral 
Wants and Circumstances of Mankind ; 
and Mr. Dean, on the Obligations of 
Christians to disseminate the Gospel— 
both of which were well received, 

Hoxton .—On Tuesday, the 
29th of June, the Annual Examination 
of the students took place at the Aca- 
demy House. 

The class of the first year was exa- 
mined in Virgil, in Lucian, and in the 
Philosophy of Rhetoric. 

The c of the second was 
examined in Horace, in the Idylls of 
Bion, in the Philosophy of Mind, and 
in Euclid’s Elements. Several of the 
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students read Essays on subjects con- 
nected with the course of lectures they 
had received. 

The class of the third year was exa- 
mined in Liyy, in Homer, in the Pro- 
phecy. of Micah, in Hebrew, and in 
‘Theology, on the effects of the fall of 
man, 

The class of the fourth year was exa- 
mined in Tacitus, in Demosthenes, in 
the Chaldee of Danicl, and on the nature 
of the Gospel as a moral economy. 

A very pleasiug and satisfactory attes- 
tation to the progress of the students 
was wage | the Rev. John Thornton, 
the Rev. Michael Castleden, and the 
Rev. William Hull, who presided in the 
several departinents. 

In the evening of the same day, the 
Annual Meeting: of Subscribers was 
held at the City of London Tavern, 
when Joseph Wilson, Esq. was called to 
the Chair. The Rev. John Thornton 
commenced the engagements of the even- 
ing with prayer. The Rev. Dr. Harris 
read the Report of the Committee, which 
presented a very encouraging aspect of 
the’ affairs of the Institution. Several 
resolutions were then proposed and 
adopted, of which one is distinguished 
by peculiar importance. It is, “* that in 
the opinion of this meeting, it is expe- 
dient and highly important, that a new 
and commodions building be erected for 
the Academy, in an eligible situation, in 
the vicinity of the metropolis; and that 
it be referred to the General Committee, 
to take such measures as may appear to 
them desirable, for the accomplishment 
of the object.’* In support of this mo- 
tion, it was urged, that the present house 
is by no means adequate, especially in 
the sleeping apartments, to the accom- 
modation of the usual number of stu- 
dents; and that from the crowded popu- 
lation around it, which has of late been 
rapidly increasing, the health of the 
young men has greatiy suffered. The 
resolution was carried unanimously. 
The Treasurer, Thomas Wilson, Esq. 
then informed the Meeting, that in- 


quiries had been made respecting ground 
and that an offer had been made of a plot 
of of an acre and a half, in the 


neighbourhood of Stoke Newington, at 
the price of two thousand guineas. Should 
this spot be deemed eligible, he expressed 
his intention of presenting the whole sum, 
@s his donation towards the object proposed ! 
The following ministers and ‘geatlemen 
took- part in the business of the meet- 
ing:—The Rev. Dr. Morrison, from 
China, formerly a student at Hoxton, 
ime has himself given two thousand 

hundred pounds to the erection and 


the: Bev. Messrs. Hull, H. P. Burder, 
J.) Styatten, J: Thornton, T. James, b. 
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Jeanes, M. Castleden; and S. Mills, 
T. Pellatt, H. Ashley, and T. Wilson, 


uires. 

‘On Wednesday evening, discourses 
were delivered at the chapel of the Aca- 
demy, by three of the scnier students :— 
Mr. Bunter, on the Connection of Faith 
with Salvation; Mr. Lamb, on the Dying 
Matecfactor; and Mr. Atkins, on Decision 
of Character. 


Hoxton Association. —The Ninth Annual 
Meeting of the Ministers educated at 
Hoxton, wus held on Wednesday, the 
30th of June, at the Academy House. 
The Rev. M. Castleden, the senior mini- 
ster present, was called to-the Chair. 
The Rev. Joseph Fletcher read an ele- 
gant and very interesting Essay, ‘* Ou 
the connection of the principles of Non- 
conformity, witl the spread of the Gos- 
pel, and the general prosperity of the 
Church of Christ.” It was unanimously 
resolved, that Mr. Fletcher be requested 
to publish the Essay, which had been 
heard with so much delight. Mr. Flet- 
cher expressed his readiness to take the 
request into his deliberate consideration. 
It is hoped that, in future years, there 
will be a more full attendance of mini- 
sters, both at the meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, and at the examination of the 
students. It was determined by ballot, 
that the Rev. John Burder be requested 
to read an Essay at the next meeting of 
the Association. 


Durham and Northumberland Association. 
—The Annual Meeting of the Durham 
and Northumberland Association of 
Congregational Ministers and Churches, 
was held in Newcastle, on the 2lst and 
22d June. On Monday evening, the 
2lst, the Rev. James Matheson, of Dur- 
ham, preached in Mr. Gibbs’s chapel on 
the following subject:—‘‘ The encon- 

ments which the Scriptures present 
to Christians while engaged in promet- 
ing the Cause of Truth.’’ On Tuesday 
forenoon, the Ministers and Delegates 
met for business. In the evening, a 
public meeting was held in the New 
Postern Chapel (Mr. Davison’s,) when 
the Annual Report was read by the Se- 
cretary, and various resolutions moved 
and seconded by the following ministers : 
—Messrs. Davison, Stratten, Gibbs, 
Nicol, Chamberlain, Jones, Pemble, 
Williams, and Forster ; Lewis and Sel- 
bie, (Home Missionaries.) ~ 

From the Report, we gain the gratify- 
ing intelligence, that a new chapel is 
about tebe erected at South Shields, for 
the recently formed church, amongst 
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day schools. That the stated pastors of 
several churches are most laborious in 
village preaching ; one preaches in 12 
villages to about 700 hearers—a second, 
in 10 places to about 450 persons, The 
total number of villages in which the 
members. of this Association labour is 
72, and the total number of hearers 
4520—an increase on last year’s Report 
of seven villages and 500 hearers. There 
are also 1700 children in the Sunday 
schools connected with the congregations 
of the Association, It is painful to add, 
that the exertions of this zealous body 
are much impeded for want of adequate 
funds. 


Pembrokeshire and Haverfordwest Sun- 
day School Union.—The Eighth Anniver- 
sary of this Society was held at the Ta- 
bernacle, Haverfordwest, on the Ist of 
July; J. _* Morgan, MD. in the Chair. 
The Report stated, that 2757 children 
are instructed. by "the labours of 373 
gratuitous teachers connected with this 
Union ; and that the general aspect of its 
affairs is encouraging. The meeting was 
addressed by Dr. Morgan, the Rev. 
Messrs. Taylor, Hassell, and Bulmer, 
and by several lay gentlemen. 


Congregational School, Lewisham, Kent.-- 
On Monday, June the 21st an examina- 
tion of the youth in this Institution took 
place at Lewisham, in the presence of 
several members of the Committee, and 
others ; the Rev. J. Hooper, A. M. in the 
Chair. The subjects of examination 
embfaced Arithmetic, Geography, Geo- 
metry, and Latin. On each of these a 
very ininute investigation was instituted, 
and many difficult questions were an- 
swered with great promptitude and cor- 
rectness. douse problems in Euclid 
were ieincentreted with considerable 
accuracy— passages from various authors 
in the Latin were read and parsed in a 
manner which evinced that no small 
pains had been taken to ground them 
well in the elements of that language. 
The eopy-books, which were submitted 
to the inspection of the examiners, af- 
forded some specimens of good writing. 
The boys had also) been exefcised in 
English Grammar, and had gone age 
the Assembly’s Catechism. After the 
examination, some of the boys gave pro- 
mising specimens of elocution, by the 
recital of a few select pieces in prose 
and, verse, An address was then deli- 
vered by the Chairman, and the Rev, 
w. Shares concluded with, prayer. 

It. would. be impossible for those who 
were present adequately to convey to the 
friends of this Institution, the feelings 
of satisfaction and delight with which 
they witnessed the solid and rapid im- 
._provement of the “eat during past 
year, indicating as well great fidelity 
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and diligence on the part of the instruc- 
tors, as attention and docility on the 
part of the pupils. The Committee feel 
assured, that under such tuition, with 
the blessing of God, the youth will go 
forth with well disciplined minds, and 
furnished with much useful knowledge. 
The examiners, deeply impressed with 
a sense of obligation to the excellent 
superintendent, Mr. Hope, under whose 
fostering care, aided by his esteemed 
friend and relation, Mr. John Hope, the 
affairs of the Institution had assumed so 
encouraging an aspeet, requested him to 
accept their thanks, expressing their en- 
tire satisfaction, on witnessing the re- 
sult of their efforts. In acknowledging 
this mark of esteem, Mr. H. took occa- 
sion to advert to the state of the school. 
He regretted, that in consequence of 
some unfavourable circumstances under 
which his labours commenced, he had 
not been able to make greater progress. 
‘On the present occasion,” said he, 
*¢ we rise no higher in our pretensions, 
than to a display of merely elementary 
knowledge, instead of pe be biting, as 
ought to have been the case, something 
like an approximation to the perfection 
of knowledge, of such knowledge, I mean, 
as is communicated in schools. We have 
been diligently empl in — the 
foundation, which we have not yet com- 
leted ; instead of rearing, as might have 
n expected, in at least some depart- 
ments of our labours, the superstruc- 
ture. We have this day presented you 
with a view of some spring blossoms, 
which are no doubt pleasant .to behold; 
but which are indebted for the gratifica- 
tion which they yield, in part at least, to 
the promise they give, and the hope they 
inspire of a plentiful harvest. May that 
Being, on whose sovereign will and influ- 
ence depends the fruitfulness of all har- 
vests, natural, moral, and intellectual, 
ensure, by his gracious smiles, the ae- 
complishment of our hopes and wishes, 
in the full growth and maturity of our 
intellectual and moral plantations.” 
Adverting to the state of discipline 
and subordination, he observed :— 
** Without. any undue severities—with- 
out the use of either the rod or the fist 
—by firmness, united with mildness, 
and by a system of government of which 
part of themselves are the executives, 
we have ultimately secured a res 
and wi obedience. By this 


of discipline, we haze happily 
that the interests of morality among 
them have been secured im a degree be- 


yond what was possible to the unassisted 
vigilance of a tutor, and that to habits 

bP oye crs ee distespect, have sac- 
ceeded those of respect and reverence 
for their instructor, not exceeded, Tam 
bold to say, in the conduct of any who 
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bear the name of pupils. None are more 
fearful than they of giving offence to 
their superiors,=-none more troubled in 
spirit, when they have given offence,— 
and none more anxious to do any thing, 
or submit to any thing, in order to regain 
their forfeited favour.” 


In reference to morals, Mr. H. made 
the following very gratifying communi- 
cation :-- 

*¢ At our last examination I men- 
tioned, if I mistake not, that some of the 
boys had exhjbited pleasing appearances 
of piety, by associating daily for the 
purposes of reading the Scriptures, and 
other good books,—of prayer and praise. 
This practice continues, and in reference 
to some of them, I think I have reason 
to hope, that those holy principles are 
taking firm hold of their minds, which 
will, ere long, result in holy conduct,— 
that those seeds of a holy devoted life 
are taking deep root in their hearts, 
which, watered by the genial dews of 
heaven, will ultimately yield plentiful 
and refreshing fruits. When | reflect, 
that it has been the subject of our daily 
prayers, in the domestic and family circle, 
that God would pour out upon these 
youths the spirit of grace and suppli- 
cation,—of wisdom and the fear of God, 
I am encouraged to regard these indica- 
tions of piety as a token for good.” 

The Committee are happy in having 
it im their power to make so favourable 
and e ing a report—such as can- 
not fail to inspire with confidence and 
gratitude, all who have the welfare of 
this laudable and useful Institution at 
heart. Nothing seems to be waating, in 
order to render it extensively and per- 
matiently beneficial, but an increase of 
its fands, by which the number of pupils 
might be augmented, and the valnable 
services of the present excellent master 
be retained and adequately remunerated. 

M4 empe wed regret their present 
inability to greater encourage- 
meat, but they indulge the hope’ of 
secing better days—when the Congre- 
gational School shall obtain that mea- 
sure of _ age and support which it 
seems to merit, and which shall place it 
on a suitable elevation with the nume- 
rous benevolent [Institutions of our 


ae. , 
As the Society, with its present means, 
éan Only support about 25 boys, whilst 
there is ample accommodation for 40 or 
50, Mr. Hope is allowed the privilege 


Of sais a limited number of private 


pupils. 

The snecessful candidates at the last 
election in April, and who are to enter 
at Midsummer, are— ; 

(GairritHs--Muston—Hitcuin, 
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The Committee regret to state, that 
on account of the limited state of their 
funds, they were enabled to select only 
these three out of eleven proposed for ad- 
mission ! ; 

New Chapel, Bradford, Wilts—On 
Tuesday, the 8th of June, this place 
(54 feet by 39) was opened for public 
worship, when three sermons were 
preached by the Rev. Messrs. Stodhart,: 
of London; Good, of Salisbury ; and 
Thorp, of Bristol. ‘The erection of this 
chapel originated in the labours of the 
Rev. Wm. Combs, late of Axminster 
Academy, who visited Bradford in 1814, 
and preached in a meeting-house, for- 
merly oceupied by a Socinian congrega- 
tion. He succeeded in effecting much 
good, and an Independent church was 
formed, over which he was ordained the 
pastor in the following year. The old 
meeting-house being in a dilapidated 
state, one of its walls gave way in 1822, 
and it therefore became hazardous to 
occupy it without extensive repairs, 
which, in consequence of the unreason- 
able terms required by the old Trustees, 
were not attempted. A new erection 
became necessary to the existence of the 
congregation, and highly desirable in 
the midst of a population of 12,000 
persons, more than half of whom are 
unprovided with accommodation in all 
the places of worship the town possesses, 
The chapel has cost about £1400., and 
£800. have been collected. . 

On Tuesday evening, July 13,1824, the 
foundation stone of a new congregational 
chapel was laid at South Shields, for the 


* accommodation of the Rev. R. Chamber- 


lain and friends, by Rev. Thos, Stratten, 
of Sunderland, who delivered an able and 
appropriate address on the occasion. 
Other ministers were engaged in the ser- 
vice. The evening was fine; the at- 


‘tendance numerous and respectable ; and 


the whole of the service highly interest- 
ing. 

Ordinations.—21st June, the Rev. T. 
Nottage, (late of Southwold, Suffolk,) 
was set apart to the pastoral office over 
the Independent Church at Hexton, 
Beds, on which occasion the Rev. J. 
Hillyard, of Bedford, began-with read- 
ing and prayer; the Rev. T. Morell, 
(theological tutor of Wymondley Aca- 
demy,) delivered the introductory ad- 
dress ; the Rev. T. P. Bull, tutor at 
Newport Pagnell, offered up the general 
prayer ; the Rev. J. Sloper, of Beccles, 
addressed the pastor and people in an 
impressive discourse from 1 Cor. ix. 27, 
(latter clause ;) and the Rev. —— Hol- 


. loway, (Baptist,) concluded. In the 


evening, the Rey. Mr. Simmons, of 
Olney, preached from Matthew vi. 33, 
and the Rev. Messrs. Dobson, of Chis~ 
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hill, and Middleditch, of Biggleswade, 
engaged in the devotional service. 
July 21, the Key. John Bunter, late 
of Hoxton Academy, was ordained pastor 
over the Independent church and con- 
gregation at Finchingficld, Essex. The 
Rey. John Blackburn, of Claremont 
Chapel, Pentonville, (the late pastor,) 
delivered the introductory discourse ; 
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the Rev. John Carter, of Braintree, 
asked the questions ; Rev. Thomas Craig 
offered the ordination prayer with impo- 
sition of hands. The Rev. Dr. Harris 
delivered the charge from 2 Tim. ii. 8. ; 
and the Rev. William Chaplin, of Bishop 
Stortford, preached to the people from 
James iii. 17; Messrs. Jennings and 
Sibree engaged in the devotional exercises. 


i ________ 
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*,* We have been favoured, by our 
Derbyshire correspondents, with some 
additional information concerning the 
dissenting interest at Loscoe, some ac- 
count of which we gave in our Number 
for December 1823, p. 667. We have, 
therefore, put together the substance of 
our correspondent’s-letters, as an ap- 
pendix to that which we have already 
given. 

Loscoe,—The meeting-house here was 

built in the year 1722, for the use of 

Presbyterian Dissenters, and continued 

to be used by them till the year 1783, at 

which time there was preaching in it 
once a month only. In that year a con- 
gregation of particular Baptists, wor- 
shipping under the roof of Mr. William 
Fletcher, an artizan in a neighbouring 
village, obtained the use of it on the 
vacant Sabbaths, the more commodious- 
ly to on their religious services, 
and finally, by consent of the old trustees, 
took the entire possession, the Socinian 
minister, Mr. Jaggar, retaining his claim 
to the annuity of five pounds a-year en- 
tailed on the place. The Baptists having 
thus obtained possession, the names of 

Mr. William Fletcher and Mr. Charles 

Briggs were added to those of the former 

trustees; the place was repaired, and 

seats were added sufficient to accommo- 
date 200 people. A church of nine mem- 

bers was formed in September, 1783, 

over which Mr. FLETCHER was ordained 

as pastor on the 29th September, 1784, 

Mr. Shaw, of Collingham, Mr. Jones, of 

Lincoln, and Mr. H. , of Nottingham, 

being engaged in the services. Mr. 

Fletcher retained his pastoral office at 

Loscoe till the year 1804, when he re- 

linquished it, to take charge of a newly- 

formed Baptist Church in Swanwich, his 
native place. At the time of his leaving, 
the church at Loscoe consisted of sixty- 
six members. For some time previous 
to his final departure Mr. Fletcher was 
principally engaged at Swanwich, his pul- 
pit at Loscoe being supplied by Mr. John 

Goddard, of Ilkeston. On Mr. Fletcher's 

departure a division of the church ensued, 

when forty-four members withdrew; On 

June 18, 1807, Mr. Joseph Swain was or- 


dained to the pastoral office. In 1817 
two galleries were erected. The meeting- 
house will seat about 300 persons. 
Sabbath school is established, affording 
the means of Christian instruction to 170 
children.. The members of the church 
amount to 56. 

PenTripGe.—The Independent meet- 
ing-house here was formerly a barn. 
This interest has for many years been 
united to that of Alfreston, the minister 
of the latter place supplying the pulpit. 

Rippincs.—In 1814 a meeting-house 
for the particular Baptists was erected 
here, capable of holding about 200 peo- 
ple. The congregation had been prin- 
cipally collected by the labours of the 
worthy Mr. Fletcher already mentioned. 


In an adjacent village a flourishing Sab- 
bath school has been instituted by the 
indefatigable endeavours of Mr. William 


hawcraft. 

Rivpines.—Independent. — In July, 
1821, a meeting-house for Dissenters, of 
the Independent ion, was built 
here, capable of holding about 300 per- 
sons. William Booth, Esq. of Annesley 
Woodhouse, in the county of Nottingham, 
gave £300. towards its erection. A 
burial ground is attached to the meeting- 
house, which was purchased of Mr. Ji 
Daws, who generously applied half of 
purchase money to the same purpose. 
Mr. John Millington, a farmer in , the 
neighbourhood, has officiated as minister 
from the opening of the meeting-house. 

RipLey. — The Unitarians formerly 
had a meeting-house here. It is now 
sold 


Swanwicu.—We have related under the 
article Loscoe some of the circumstances 
leading to Mr. William Fletcher’s settle- 
ment at this place. From the period of his 
residence here, in 1794, a co ion 
was gradually increasing by his means, 
which worshipped in a barn till 1796, 
when a meeting-house was built, capable 
of holding about 360 persons. Over the 
Baptist Church, assembling here, Mr. 
Fletcher became the pastor in 1804. This 
church now amounts to about 100 mem- 
bers. An addition of a gallery to the 
original meeting is in contemplation. 
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LITERARY NOTICES, &c. 





WORKS PREPARING FOR THE PRESS, 


The Doctrine of Election, viewed in 
connection with the responsibility of 
Man as a Moral Agent. By the Rev. 
Dr. Hamilton, of Strathblane. In one 
vol. 12mo. " 

Fitzallan ; or, the Methodist Hus- 
band. By the Author of ‘* Decision,” 
*« Profession is not Principle.” 3s. 12mo. 

Theron and Aspasio : a series of Dia- 

. y the Rev. James Harvey, 
A.M, In 2 vols. 8vo. 

The Works of the Rev. Jolin Newton, 
with a Life and View of his Character 
and Writings. By the Rev. Richard 
Cecil, A.M. Illustrated with a Portrait 
and Views of the oma of Olney, in 
Buckinghamshire, and St. M Wool- 
noth, in the City of Lenten. 6 vols. 
8vo. 

Twenty-one Letters to a Niece at 
wanorn » from the Rev. John Newton. 
1 


A Volume of Plain Sermons, chiefly 
for the. Use of Seamen ; dedicated, by 

rmission, to the Right Hon. Viscount 

lville, First Lord of the Admiralty, 
&c. &c. &c. By the *Rev. Samuel 
Maddock, Vicar of Bishop’s Sutton and 
Ropley, Hants. Price 4s. 


An Address delivered atSouth Shields, 
on laying the Foundation-stone of a new 
Congregational Chapel, by the Rev.Thos. 
Stratten, of Sunderland. 


WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

The Divine Presence in the gloomy 
Vale: a Funeral Sermon for’ T. W. 
Creighton, and Drinave from Mada- 
gascar. By Rev. Dr. Clunie. Price 1s. 

Orations for the Oracles of God, &c. 
By the Rev. Edward Irving, A. M., Mini- 
ster of the Caledonian Church, Hatton 
Garden. Third Edition. 8vo. Price 12s. 

The Poor Man’s Evening Portion, 
being a selection of a Verse of Scrip- 
ture, with short Observations for Every 
Day in the Year. By Robert Hawker, 
D.D. Fifth Edition, 12mo. 5s. 

Divine Influence ; or, thé Operation 
of the Holy Spirit traced from the Crea- 
tion of Man, to the Consuinmation of 
all Things. By the Rev. Thomas T. 
Biddulph, A. M., Minister of St. 
James’s, Bristol, 8vo. 9s. boards. 

Short Discourses, to be read in Fami- 
lies. By the Rev. W. Jay. Fourth 
Edition. 4 vols. 8vo. #1. 16s. 

The Mourner; or, the Afflicted Re- 
lieved, By Benjamin Grosvenor, D. D. 
A New Edition, fine paper. 2s. extra bds. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c. 


Communications have been received this month from the Rev. J. Moore—C. N. 
Davies—Isaac Taylor—D. R. Thomason—J. E. Good—J. Matheson—J. Black- 
burn--T..S. Guyer—Dr. Clunie—H. F. Burder—J. Bulmer--W. Orme—R. Da- 


vison—J. G. Pike, 


Also from Junius—J. J. W. B.--H. R.—Viatorius Mercator--E Pluribus Unus— 
—dJ. on ee eee HE Vectis—Eaglet-—Animus—J. E. M.—J. T.—J. Dan- 
ford—Nota Bene—P.—E. Collinson—A Lover of Truth. 

We:supposed our friend, J. M., of D., understood that we were expecting to hear 
from him. His communications in the Department he proposes, or in any other, 


are always acceptable. 


J. E. M. is informed, that Thomas Key, the Translator of Erasmus’s Paraphrase 
on Mark, was Registrar of Oxford University, and Prebendary of Stratton, in the 
Church of Sarum, and was an author of considerable — and great eelebrity. 

an 


An account of him may be seen in Collier’s Dictionary, 


in Wood’s Athena. 


Of Nicholas Udal, we have at hand no information. Forbes on the Revelation, 
it is a book we have some knowledge of, is not in our possession. We 
feel obliged to any of our correspondents for a sight of it. 

We should feel obliged to Viatorius Mercator for the loan of Herle’s Independency 


on Scripture of the Independency of Churches. 





| BRRATUM IN JULY NUMBER. 
In the Poetry—The Transgressor’s Plea, v. 3, line 3, for overflown, read overblown, 


ERRATA IN PRESENT NUMBER. 


P. 417, col. 2, line 17 from bottom, for learn read lean. 
Ditto, line 11 from bottom, for smiles, read smites: 








